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CARS --- CARS --- 
AS NEVER BEFORE 


Cars are again rolling along the streets of America 


in full force...and every car that rolls off the assembly line 
adds to the tremendous moving market 
reached by outdoor advertising. 


As more and more cars get rolling as they never rolled before. ..so, 
outdoor circulation will mount and roll up in volume as never before. 


Here’s an opportunity to place your product 


and sales message in big, bright, colorful outdoor advertising 
before the prosperous millions of American buyers 


...and the opportunity is yours. 


PEOPLE OF EVERY GROUP _ IN EWERY SECTION OF THE MARKET. 


_, ARE REACHED BY OUTDOOR : 


*FLOYD S. NIXON 


Art Director 


ON of a Methodist preacher, born in a log cabin, 
and an artist on the staff of The Detroit Free 
Press for thirty six years might, in a sentence, bio- 


graphically characterize Floyd S. Nixon. 


Today Nixon is an important figure in the art 
life of Detroit. He has painted and sold hundreds 
of marines and landscapes, and his contributions 
have been regular features of the Michigan Artists 
Show and the Scarab Club. His caricatures are known 
nationally. His famous “Iffy, The Dopester’’ and 
“Iffy Tiger” cartoons were created in 15 minutes as 


“just another job’’. 


"HE ERASED 


50,000 
DOUBLE CHINS 


Nixon doesn’t yearn for any.‘‘good old days”. 
And there’s a reason. One of his earlier jobs in the 
editorial department was the “‘prettying” of ladies 
photographs for the society section. “I estimate,” 
said Nixon, “that during those years I removed 
50,000 double chins.” 


It is the work of Floyd Nixon and nearly a thou- 
sand other men and women at 321 Lafayette Avenue, 
Detroit whose collective effort is sampled daily by 
over 400,000 Detroit families and pronounced good. 
They are the people who make your Detroit Free Press 


best-read, best-liked, most-wanted in this market. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 
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You never heard of WA BCity? Why, sir... 
WA BCity has 13,845,680 inhabitants! 


me | They have a gross effective buying income of 
$21,122,197,000. (That’s 13.7% of the national total.) 


Do you sell food? 


They buy $2,682,642,000 worth a year. 
(13.9% of the national total in this category.) 


Or general merchandise 7 


7 They spend $1,228,780,000 on it annually. 
a 7 (10.6% in this category.) 


WABCity ? 


Perhaps you're in the drug line? 


Then your figure is $290,802,000. 
(And 10.0% in this.) 


Whatever your business, WABCity merits the 
efforts of your best salesman. Because it’s the biggest 
market in America. 

And when it comes to selling, we think we’re 
in a position to help considerably. Because whether 
they live in big city or small, all the people in 
WABCity have one thing in common: 


They all live in the nighttime primary area of Station 
WABC. And they all do a great deal of listening to 


the #1 station 
in the #1 market 


Sources: Population —U.S. Census, 1940; Buying Power and Retail 
Sales — Sales Management, “Survey of Buying Power”, May 10, 1946. 


ities over 10,000 population REPRESENTED BY RADIO SALES, THE SPOT BROADCASTING DIVISION OF CBS 
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Don’t Write It—Buy It! 

The lowly greeting card has come a long way up from 
the “roses are red’’ scheme of things! Some 4,000,000,000 
cards are bought in these United States each and every year 
—and the figure is still climbing. Not only that—an esti- 
mated 100,000 original designs are created annually. And 
every day, people who have never sent a greeting card dis- 
cover that there are dozens that say the things which they 
can’t. There are cards that will say, ‘I love you,” for a 
wordless swain . . . there are cards that will urge the sick 
friend to hurry back into social circulation . . . cards to 
remind your marital partner that you've been married to 
him, or her, for anywhere from one year to half a century 

. cards that will extend a compassionate hand of sym- 
pathy. There are, in case you feel a burning itch to tell 
your sour-puss boss off, a couple in that category too. To 
sum it all up, the greeting card industry has become a big 
boy—he’s in the Major Industry classification these days. 


Convinced, after weighing all these facts and finding 
them not wanting, that more talented, trained artists can 
and should seek out a career in the field of American 
greeting card design, Gartner and Bender, Inc., Chicago 
publishers of greeting cards, has established the Arts 
Bureau, with headquarters in New York City. Their aim 
—to tap the roots of art talent: students of fine and applied 
art throughout the Nation. Maintained by G and B, the 
Bureau is sponsored by an advisory committee which in- 
cludes such great names as Arthur Hawkins, Jr., president, 
Art Directors Club, New York City; Ely Jacques Kahn, 
the noted architect; Laszlo Moholy-Nagy, president, In- 
stitute of Design, Chicago; Dana P. Vaughan, president, 
Eastern Arts Association, and many others. 


The Bureau intends to revitalize and enrich the life- 
stream of talent flowing into the greeting card industry 


THe Wuirte Street or THe Courace ... this is the sword which Britain gave the people of 
their historic stand against the Germans. 


Stalingrad, in respect and_ gratitude for 


by making known to artists, the facts relative to this cop. 
stantly expanding field. 


This is how the Arts Bureau will function: (1) It ip. 
tends to further existing research and establish, from time 
to time, new research in the field of social communications, 
(2) it will prepare booklets, news material, statistical sur. 
veys and exhibitions for distribution among schools and 
classes of applied and fine arts; (3) by making constant 
efforts, it hopes to achieve a greater understanding of the 
function of the greeting card as a means of social com- 
munication in American society. 


The greeting card industry has realized that one of the 
biggest drawbacks in enticing artistic talent into its field 
lies in the facts that remuneration has been low, oppor- 
tunities for advancement have been slow, and the artist 
has been in the past a number one candidate for the For. 
gotten Man. The Arts Bureau is delving into the answers 
to these $64 questions—with payment on a royalty basis 
as the best answer they've yet thought of. The Bureau 
doesn’t want itself thought of as a high-falutin’ project. 
It intends to use common sense as the practical and realistic 
cornerstone to its work. 


Its just a question of time ’til you hand over your small 
change to the greeting card salesman. The Industry is out 
to make you a satisfied customer. 


En Garde! 


Maybe you have the far-flung misconception that swords, 
as such, are solely for decorating a library wall. We aim to 
set you right. Hardly a college, for instance, exists which 
doesn’t have a gym course whose aim is instruction in the 
ancient and noble art of self-protection via the rapier. 
Maybe its not the handiest weapon to tote but its devotees 
inform us that you can forget the self-protection angle and 
concentrate on the sport and the body-building aspects 
thereof. And all those swords aren’t museum items. They're 
being made—and every day. 


One of the oldest firms in the sword-to-grind business is 
the Wilkinson Sword Co. Way back when (knights were 
dashing and ladies were still ladies)—a young swordsmith 
named Henry Wilkinson set up his forge in the Grays Inn 
road, and a shop to market his wares on Ludgate Hill. In 
those days no gentleman would have been caught dead 
without his sword. As a matter of fact without it he might 
easily have been found dead. 


Wilkinson soon won himself the reputation as the lead- 
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No. of No. reached Copies 
Worthwhile by Mill G of Mill& @ 
Plants Factory Factory** 3 
Rated over $1,000,000 51 51 100% 73 
$750,000 to 1,000,000 4 4 100% 
s §6©5500,000 to 750,000 4 4 100% 
200,000 to 500,000 10 10 100% 10 
75,000 to 200,000 9 9 100% 
Others 66* 70 


Total 78 144 172 
; *These are mainly the important unrated plants. 


**Tests show each copy of Mill & Factory is read by 5 or 6 plant 
executives, 


You know that most of the State of Colorado is a mile 
or more above sea level. But do you know that industry 
in Colorado is not restricted to manufacturing alone? The 
drilling of oil wells, and the mining of gold, silver, cop- 


per, coal, lead, zinc and molybdenum are important 
activities, 


MILL & FACTORY has just completed a survey of 
Colorado. This survey tells you how many good prospects 
you have in the State; how many are in each financial 
bracket; and gives you helpful data on the nature of in- 
dustry, and on its employing power — a dependable meas- 
ure of buying power for your product. The Colorado 
survey helps you fix sales quotas; and aids you in deter- 
mining where you can sell most profitably. Plants too 
small (regardless of financial rating) to reward sales 
effort are eliminated, as also are warehouses, and other 
establishments with little or no buying power. 


How Mill & Factory Takes the Guesswork 
out of Industrial Analysis 


MILL & FACTORY gets its facts straight from the 
heart of industry. MILL & FACTORY can do this — be- 
cause of its unique method of distribution through circu- 
lation paid for by industrial distributors. Its “circulation 
staff” is the 1,350 salesmen of 133 local industrial distribu- 
tors. These men cover American industry day by day. 
They don’t get their facts by guesswork. They “live” in 
customers’ plants. These men know what is actually 
happening in these plants in advance of the event. Because 
of this unique method of distribution, advertisers in 
MILL & FACTORY reach the key executives in each 
industry — the men who make the final decision in pur- 
chasing your product. 

MILL & FACTORY ’s survey of the Colorado area is 
typical of its continuing studies. Among the industrial 
areas on which complete returns are already available are: 


BUFFALO BALTIMORE (Baltimore County) 
(Erie and Niagara Counties) SYRACUSE (Onondaga County) 
DETROIT CLEVELAND (Cuyahoga County) 
(Wayne and Oakland Counties) ROCHESTER (Monroe County) 
INDIANAPOLIS (Marion County) 5T- LOUIS e Levis Count , Mo., 
ALLENTOWN-BETHLEHEM 4 MM) 
a - Northampton AKRON (Su mit C ounty) 
PITTSBURGH (Allegheny County) TOLEDO (Lucas County 
HARTFORD (Hartford County) ERIE (Erie County 
YORK, PA. (York County) 


WORCESTER peccester County) 
BRIDGEPORT (Fairfield County) LANCASTER (Lancaster County 

To get your copy of the complete survey of Colorado and other 
industrial areas, write to CONOVER-MAST CORPORATION — 205 E. 
‘42nd St., New York 17; 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader 
Bidg., Cleveland 14; Forrest C. Pearson, Pacific Coast Mgr., 448 So, 
Hill $t., Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
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New and Enlarged 


COUNTY OUTLINE 
RETAIL SALES MAP 
of the United States 


Available Soon Based on 1946 
Survey of Buying Power Figures 


You can quickly spot the approximate retail 
sales level of any county in the United States 
with the 1946 version of this popular five- 


color map. 


Larger than ever before, this year’s County 
Outline Map will measure 27 by 41 inches 
and include a special blown up projection of 


the entire northeastern section of the U.S. 


Each county will appear in one of five colors 
according to its 1945 retail sales volume as 
shown in Sales Management’s 1946 Survey 
of Buying Power. And 322 leading U.S. cities 
will be clearly marked with an indication of 
their population level. 


Price—$3.50 each; $2.50 each for orders of 
more than one copy. The map will be mailed 


postpaid in a heavy mailing tube. 


To insure receiving your copies before the 
first edition is exhausted, you are urged to 
check your organization needs now and order 
promptly. 
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386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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and deadly swords which were worn into public or private 
fray. When a Wilkinson sword appeared in the hoiocaust 
the opposition fair melted away. His swords were worn 
into battle at Balaclava, in the Crimean war, in the Boer 
war. By 1850 the company was making bayonets, troopers 
and cavalry swords, naval cutlasses; boarding pikes and 
drummers’ swords. When the machine age caught up with 
war the sword became outdated as a battlefield weapon. 


But the company wasn’t caught with its swords down 
—it began to make all manner and kind of cutting im. 
plements. “Cut throat’ razors, hunting knives, scissors 
emerged from the Wilkinson preserves. Throughout it all 
the company continued to make its swords—and orders 
continued to come in from the die-hards. 


The Coronation, in 1937, caused what almost amounted 
to a boom in swords. Wilkinson made hundreds of hand- 
forged ceremonial swords for Indian rajahs, Oriental 
monarchs, Royal Pages of Honor, Peers, Lord Mayors, ad 
infinitum. The most famous sword which it has turned 
out in recent years, however, is the famous Stalingrad 
Sword, presented at Teheran as a gift from King George 
to the people of that beleaguered city. 


In its day the company has run up ceremonial swords 
for eight English monarchs—all the way from George III 
to the present one. 


To bring things more closely up to date, the Wilkinson 
sword rode into battle again in World War II. No pilot 
breasted a Berlin bombing without a Wilkinson Sword 
flak suit. 


The company is sending out, to retailers, albums of 
famous swords of honor, with display pieces and adver- 
tisements built around a days-of-yore theme. Which is 
what we call putting history to work. 


Press Acent’s Dream Girt .. . When Ann Teake wrote for 
tickets to The Antique Fair, recently held in New York City, 


the directors swooned with delight at the gift Heaven had sent 
them! Miss Teake got her tickets—for free—and mentions: 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


STEPHEN C. MAY be- 
comes vice-president and 
general sales manager of 
Pacific Manufacturing Corp. 


EDWARD BILEK promoted 
by the Lehn & Fink Corp. 
to sales supervision man- 
ager for entire country. 


Bachrach 


GENERAL FOOD SALES CO., INC., sales unit of General 
Foods Corp., names new vice-presidents: R. H. Bennett, who . 
was associate advertising and promotion manager for coffees 
till this year; and Edward L. Johnson, who joined in 1924. 


A. W. PIPER, new Stude- 


baker Corp. sales promotion 
manager, to direct planned 
sales promotion expansion. 


CHARLES |. KRAUS, newly 
appointed sales manager of 


the Alemite distribution of 
the Stewart-Warner Corp. 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC.: Former executive 
vice-president, Don G. Mitchell, elected president of the com- 
pany. Robert H. Bishop, who joined the organization in 1936, 
appointed director of sales for all divisions and subsidiaries. 


Mr. G. M. Buchanan, District Engineer of the Black & Decker Manu- 
facturing Company (left) and Mr. Robert A. Fisher of L. A. Benson Co., 
Inc. (right) discussing portable electric tools with Mr. Leonard F. Olt, 
V. P. and Director of Purchasing, Crown Cork & Seal Company. 


“Calling On P.A’s Is My Job Exclusively” 


Says Mr. Fisher, successful salesman for L. A. Benson 
Co., Inc. well known industrial distributors. “Our com- 
pany considers the P.A. so important”, continues 
Mr. Fisher, “that we have assigned several men to do 
nothing else but to call on P.A.s in this territory. It is 
our job to make sure our company and not a competitor 
gets the order when requisitions come through from the 
production department.” 

Mr. Buchanan of Black & Decker heartily concurs 
with Mr. Fisher on the importance of the P.A. and his 


company backs up this belief with a major advertising 
program in PURCHASING Magazine, which helps all 
Black & Decker distributors in selling the most impor- 
tant purchasing factors. 

You, too, can help your distributors sell the men who 
do the actual buying ... by advertising in PURCHAS- 
ING, the Purchasing Agent’s own magazine! 

For full facts, write PURCHASING, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in Chicago, Cleve- 
land, San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
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THE Zusddle STORY OF A FILING CABINET! 


Vital Facts about the’ Key Executives in 
Business and Finance Who Read Barron’s 


SALES 
4,602 


ADMINISTRATION & MANAGEMENT 


1,507 


PRESIDENTS 
ane 


DEPARTMENT MANAGERS & ASSISTANTS 
NOG i 


Co seaaadidas 


WHOLESALERS i 
& RETA 
4,274 HLERS 


MANUFACTURING 
10,518, 


A° an index to a top-drawer business market, Barron’s has com- 
pletely identified its 44,644 subscribers and additional readers 
by business, position and function. 


Based on a robust 75.7% return* to a mail questionnaire sent to 
every third name on BARRON'S circulation list, this study should 
be of interest to advertising men everywhere. 


Write to the New York office for your copy. 


*Replies classified and tabulated by Fact Finders Associates 


BARRON'S 


National Business and Financial Weekly 


The Magazine Of And For Successful People 


BOSTON DETROIT 


SAN FRANCISCO 
30 KILBY STREET 528 MURPHY BUILDING 


68 POST STREET 


In Dallas homeowners garden the 
year ‘round...and they follow the 
pages of Garden News in The Times 
Herald for timely advice and au- 
thoritative articles. Especially edit- 
ed for local gardening, Garden 
News is featured every week of the 
year in The Times Herald. 


THE DALLAS 


TIMES 
HERALD 


DALLAS’ GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Represented by 
THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


PREMIUMS are CUSTOMER 
BUILT by ROBBINS 


There's a reason why the Robbins Company 
has such an outstanding reputation for produe- 
ing successful premium promotions. 


That reason is best expressed by describing 
Robbins’ premiums as “ecustomer-built.”” For 
Robbins’ premiums are not mass-produced for 
various uses by many different concerns. They 
are carefully designed after exhaustive study to 
do a specific job for a specific company. 


It is this combination of knowing what mar- 
ket to reach, and how to reach it most effec- 
tively, that produces ideas which spark prem- 
ium campaigns to new highs—a policy which 
has brought amazing results for many df 
America’s largest users of premiums. 


The Fotlins Cea. 


Ideas in Metal 
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We were born the same day (the 
28th of this month), but, for some 


unaccountable reason, the Dionne 
Quints are holding their age better 
than your reporter. 
o 
H. T. Webster, the cartoonist, must 
have some advertising blood in his 
background. His name for a perfume 
is a dilly: “Wolf Bait.” 
a 


And here’s some sophisticated pun- 
ning by Russeks, New York City: 
“The Suit with the London Derriere.” 

Another neat play-on-words found 
its way into an ad for Carstairs Rye: 
“Pleasant company accepted.” 

The outdoor advertising industry 
showed American advertisers how 
ideally to use that medium in the re- 
cent Red Cross drive. Just a big red 
cross and the all-cap word “GIVE” 
in a plain, geometric design. Many 
outdoor posters miss fire, not because 
of the medium (which is terrific), but 
because of the copy (which is terrible). 


Jim Peterson, of Minnesota’s Hard- 
ware Mutual Insurance Co., sends a 
peachy slogan for Unguentine: ‘‘Stall- 
ing all scars.” 

No household ever seems to have 
enough ash-trays, as an ad reminds 
me; yet, on a recent trip to the Brid- 
dell plant on Maryland’s _ storied 
Eastern Shore, I saw Crisfield crafts- 
men turning them out at the rate of 
35,000 a day . burn-proof and 
beautifully lacquered. 

. 


What ever happened to that mon- 
strosity-on-wheels which we used to 
call, with great deference, a ‘‘limou- 
sine?” 

The things, by the way, that hap- 
pen to modern cars in a downtown 
garage shouldn’t happen to a dog. 


I learn, incidentally, from the E. W. 
Smith Co. Financial Review, that the 
new Crosley car will be powered by 
an aluminum engine weighing only 59 
pounds. For those who wish to travel 
light, obviously. 


HEADLINE PARADE 
Fine performers on ice.—Briddell Ice-Pich; 
and Ice-Choppers. 


Dialogue for Moonlight. — Hinds for 


Hands. 
Naked at Bergdorf’s.—Article in “Life” 
Doomsday for the Dandelion. — Dow 


Chemical. 


Can you have a baby without pain?— 


Upjohn. 


Estrolar tells little white lies about your 
age —The House of Gourielli. 


“I don't believe in long engagements,” you 
said.—Jergens Lotion. 
- 
Down in Princess Anne, Maryland, 
I watched one of the natives playing 
a slot-machine. I called his attention 
to a nickel lying in the cup. He said: 
“I’m leavin’ it there for bait.” 
a 
Reading that tycoons are finding it 
difficult to get secretaries these days 
reminds me of an ad J ran for a client, 
headed: ‘I want a woman.” P.S.—He 


got a hatful of replies . . . anda 
secretary. 
+ 
“The account-executive . . . he has 


a pain in the neck.’—San Francisco 
Call-Bulletin. Memo to  copy-men: 
They said “has,” not “‘is.” 
* 
Orville Reed, the direct-mailer of 
Howell, Mich., sends me a brochure 
that seems worth reprinting in toto: 


How long did you know your wife? 
Did you just happen to see her on the 
street, walk up to her, ask her to marty 
you, hold out your arms for her to swoon 
in, call the minister and consummate the 
entire deal right there on the spot? 


Perhaps not. 


It probably took a lot of calls, many eve 
nings on the family davenport, candy, the- 
atre-tickets, flowers, doing the nie thing 
over a period of time, before you closed 
that deal. 


Still, away from the romantically lit living: 
room, you expect to meet a_ prospect, 


through the mail or in the columns of 4 
publication, ask for an order and change 4 
uninterested prospect into an interested Cus 
tomer, right on the spot. And, if it doesn! 
happen like that, you blame the advertising 
or the salesman. 
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SETS NEW HIGH RECORD 


Two new circulation records were established last month 
by The New York Times. 


Sunday circulation of The Times averaged 1,005,184. 


This represents a gain of 191,542 over the same month 


a year ago and a new peak for Sunday circulation. 


Weekday circulation also hit an all time April high. The 


weekday figure was 555,211 — up 35,207 over last year 
and 123,970 over 1944. 


The New York Times families have more money to spend; 
they are the buying leaders whom it is most profitable 
to sell first. This is why The Times has been the first 
advertising medium in New York every year, without 


exception, since 1919. 


The New Pork Cimes 


"ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT” 


News, Advertising, Readership Devoted 
to Building a Better Civilization 


New Hlonizons ror SALeEs 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR can be an 
important factor in rolling back present horizons 
that may be limiting the sales of your goods or 
services. 

By advertising in this great international daily 
newspaper, you reach an unusually responsive con- 
sumer market of men, women and youth who en- 
joy far better than average incomes. 

After conducting a survey for advertising ideas 
among his territory supervisors, one of our consist- 
ent advertisers makes the following statement: 
“Almost all felt that the schedule in THE CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE MONITOR was the most effective advertis- 
ing we did. Talks to a number of your retail store 
advertisers indicate the reason for the salesmen’s 
ideas. These dealers are the leading ones in many 
localities. They tell about the definite demands for 
our goods from people subscribing to your paper. 
They say that such customers will accept no sub- 
stitute.” 

In order to obtain full information about this 
MONITOR MARKET with its exceptional reader re- 
sponse and dealer influence, consult our nearest 
office. THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, One, 
Norway Street, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


You're the one to blame, tor not x owing 
better. 


You've got to woo prospects just as you 
wooed your wife. You've got to call on 
them often (either through the printed 
word or flesh-and-blood salesmen) and do 
the nice thing over a period of time. 


It’s odd that so many married men in busi. 
mess don’t act as though they knew the 
first principles of courting customers, 
o 

Self-labeled cliptomaniac Allan Con- 
verse clips and mails a Geuting’s 
(Philadelphia) ad for western riding. 
boots with this Reds Skeltonish head. 
line: “We ‘dude’ it!” 


“The touches of her hands are like 
the touch of down.”’—Pacquins Hand- 
Cream. A sort of touchdown, as it 
were. 

* 


If you listen carefully, the song 
“C'est Fini,” which became “Sym- 
phony” when we imported it, takes its 
first few bars from that old classic, 
“The Berceuse from Jocelyn.” The 


Branch Offices 


NEW YORK: 500 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO: 333 N. Michigan Avenue 
DETROIT: 3-101 General Motors Building 
MIAMI: 1239 Ingraham Building 

KANSAS ‘CITY: 1002 Walnut Screet 

SAN FRANCISCO: 625 Market Street 

LOS ANGELES: 650 S. Grand Avenue 
SEATTLE: 824 Skinner Building 

PARIS: 56 Faubourg Street, Honore 
LONDON, S$. W. 1: Burwood House, Caxton Street 
GENEVA: 16 Rue du Mont Blanc 
SYDNEY: 46 Pict Street 


The CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE 


MONITOR 


An International Daily Newspaper 


melody, that is, not the rhythm. 


Kenny Delmar, the Fred Allen an- 
nouncer who doubles as ‘Senator Clag- 
horn,” got a write-up in Look, Life, 
and Pic the same week. His public- 
relations man seems to be doing okay, 
too. Story is that Fred named the 
character. He couldn’t have remem- 
bered ‘‘Colonel Claghorn” from ‘The 
Bandwagon,” could he? 

e 


Here’s Frank Sherburne with a few 
quickies: “The truth never dies, but 
some copywriters make it awfully 
sick” . . . “Carbon-copies leave the 
best impression” . . . “Verbosity breeds 
animosity.” 


An unidentified contrib sends a clip 
from the financial page of a Chicago 
paper . . . amuses himself by changing 
“Ketcham and Nongard” to ‘Ketcham 
and Offgard.” 


Probably a Fred Allen fan, Tal 
Hatch writes from Minneapolis: 
“Thoughts while shaving, after hear- 
ing a Jack Benny program the evening 
before: Came the yawn. Least said, 
soonest ended. Benny-wise and found 
foolish. All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy. He puts all his eggs 
in one program. Laugh and the world 
laughs with you; weep and you're lis- 
tening to Benny. A Benny braved is 4 
Benny spurned.” There’s a man who 
should have entered the why-!-hate- 
Jack-Benny contest! 


T. Harry THOMPSON 
V. P. & Copy Director 
Lamb, Smith & Keen Inc. 
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The“BUSINESS DRESS” 
of alot Of. Poulley Tawmete- 


You can't afford to leave a “Two Billion 
Dollar Hole” in your Farm Magazine 
Schedule. 1944 gross farm income from 


Poultry and Eggs was $2,689,000,000. 
(Source U.S.D.A.) 


You can tell by his easy swing he’s dressed for 
comfort on the farm and in good taste for the 
frequent trips to market. 
Poultry farming today is a young man’s busi- 
ness...and Poultry Tribune is his favorite source 
of information. That’s what makes it America’s 
Leading Specialized FARM MAGAZINE. 


TRIBUNE 


America’s Leading Specialized FARM MAGAZINE 
e WATT PUBLISHING CO., Mount Morris, Ill. 
epre:cntatives—New York: Billingslea and Ficke—Chicago: Peck and Billingslea 
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MEMBER: AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


DECKS AWASH 


One billion pounds 
of sardines were taken 
last year by Pacific 
fishermen—largest vol- 
ume catch of any single 
American fishery. 


This is only one part 
of the great Pacific 
fisheries: served by 
PACIFIC FISHERMAN 


PACIFIC 
FISHERMAN 


71 COLUMBIA STREET 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


VANCOUVER - PORTLAND - SAM FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 
WILMINGTON 


A MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATION 


Buffalo's largest chain of 
theaters, with three first- 
run and eight neighbor- | 
hood houses, placed 
52.9% of its 1945 ad- 
vertising lineage in the 
Courier-Express. 


You'll find that it’s equal- 
ly good “box office” for 


you to remember that in 
Buffalo 


..- You Need the 


SS 
> 
S 


BUFFALO'S ONLY 
MORNING & SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 
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Readers are invited to submit inquiries 
on Washington problems to this depart- 
ment. No charge or obligation. Address 
Washington Bulletin Board, care of SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 


The “Alpacuna Case” 


What is involved in the so-called 
“Alpacuna case” and what will be 
the effect on Federal Trade Com- 
mission procedures of the Supreme 
Court ruling in this case? 

From the standpoint of marketing 
methods and the value of trade names 
as business assets, this is one of the 
most important FTC cases in recent 
years and the Supreme Court pointed 
out that a writ of certiorari was 
granted “because of the importance of 
the question presented.” 

Brief background: The Jacob Siegel 
Co., Philadelphia, for 13 years had 
used the name “Alpacuna” to describe 
its overcoats and top coats which con- 
tain alpaca, mohair, wool, and cotton, 
but no vicuna. FTC issued a cease and 
desist order banning use of the word 
Alpacuna, although it made no actual 
finding that Siegel claimed that Al- 
pacuna in fact contained vicuna. Other 
misrepresentations were found. 

Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed 
the FTC order, but upon the appeal 
the Supreme Court in an opinion de- 
livered by Mr. Justice Douglas on 
March 25, 1946, remanded the case 
and thus gives business firms a strong 
precedent for appeal from harsh 
treatment by FTC. The Court admon- 


| ished FTC that trade names should 


not be arbitrarily killed, if alternate 
methods would accomplish compliance. 
While recognizing the limited powers 
of review, the opinion significantly 
pointed out that the Federal Trade 
Commission Act ‘‘gave the court power 
to modify the (FTC) order as well.” 
Pointing out that trade names may 


| have been “adopted without fraudu- 


lent design or were registered as trade- 


_ marks does not stay the Commission’s 
hands,” the Supreme Court’s opinion 
| included the 


following significant 
language: 

“The Commission has wide discre- 
tion in its choice of a remedy deemed 
adequate to cope with the unlawful 
practices . . . of trade and commerce. 
. . . Judicial review is limited. . . . As 
applied to this particular type of case, 
it is whether the Commission abused 


| its discretion in concluding that no 


change ‘short of the excision’ of the 


_trade name would give adequate pro- 


tection. . . . But the policy of the law 
to protect them as assets of a business 


| indicates that their destruction should 


Washington Bulletin Board 


not be ordered if less drastic means 
will accomplish the same result. . . , 

“The Commission is the expert body 
to determine what remedy is necessary 
to eliminate the unfair or deceptive 
trade practices which have been dis. 
closed. It has wide latitude for judg- 
ment and the courts will not interfere 
except where the remedy selected has 
no reasonable relation to the unlawful 
practices found to exist. But in the 
present case, we do not reach the 
question whether the Commission 
would be warranted in holding that no 
qualifying language would eliminate 
the deception which it found lurking 
in the word Alpacuna. . . . We are 
left in the dark whether some change 
of name short of excision would in 
the judgment of the Commission be 
adequate. ... 

“The Commission is entitled not 
only to appraise the facts of the par- 
ticular case and the dangers of the 
marketing methods employed but to 
draw from its generalized experience. 
Its expert opinion is entitled to great 
weight in the reviewing courts. But 
the courts are not ready to pass on 
the question whether the limits of dis- 
cretion have been exceeded in the 
choice of the remedy until the admin- 
istrative determination is first made.” 

(Norte: On April 10 Jacob Siegel 
Co. applied to OPA for ceiling prices 
on “Alperu” overcoats and topcoats 
which were granted May 1.) 


Government Questionnaires 


With the war over so long, when 
will we get relief from the Wash- 
ington questionnaire habit? 

Unfortunately, there seems little re- 
lief in sight. The questionnaire habit 
seems firmly rooted despite assurances 
that it would be rapidly diminished. 

Formerly a pet device of the new 
Government agencies, now it seems 
to have been taken over by old-line 
Government departments. It is estt- 
mated that there are close to 5,000 
questionnaires approved. This is only 
a few less than in December 1945, and 
only about 1,000 fewer than when the 
habit was at its height, a year earlier. 


Farm Product Prices 


Farmers want all controls lifted. 
Does this mean they are being 
squeezed ? 

The general level of farm product 
prices in April was at its highest point 
since July, 1920, the Department of 
Agriculture reports. Y 

The April prices averaged | 1% 
above parity. The level was 212% of 
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To fight famine... Bees! 


Pathetic paradox . . . cereals which might save the lives of war sufferers are fed to 
animals to save our meat and milk supply . . . grain is sacrificed because we lack 
grass! Legumes which support animals and sustain soil were supplanted by food 
crops in the wartime years. And now with a world shortage, legume seeds 

are scarce, and peak priced! 
Rather than wait for the professional seedsmen to catch up with 
vad demand ... SuccessFuL FARMING recommends one of agriculture’s 


“wom 
fl 


ae ) eZ oldest aids, urges as a critical crop—BEES . . . potent pollenizers 
— which can add as much as 400 lbs. of seed (worth $24-$30) per 
$§ YL acre of clover, plus the extra crop of honey and wax... And in 
Wee its May issue, gives a short course in Fabre with photographs in 
‘on 2 
' equipment for years to come! 
*“Let’s Put The Bee On Your Business” . . . page 28 of the May issue 


full-color, to encourage farmers to adopt beehives as standard 


... will be interesting reading for anybody . . . and interesting evidence 
of how SuccessruL Farmine serves the best farmers in the country. 
Always practical, timely, profit-pertinent, SuccessruL Farminc holds 
- = the interest and support of a million-plus farm families who constitute 
cd 
et 


the first farm market, and one of the best “‘class”” markets in the world today. 


Back on the farm!... survey 
shows 60% of priority certificates for 
new farm machinery going to vets 
. . . indicates ex-G.I.’s want jobs in 
an industry they can own! ...““The 
Farmer’s Washington”’. .. page 16. 


Weed ’em and reap!... weeds cost 
U.S. farmer $450 a year, were biggest crop 
in one state... .““Don’t Plant Weeds!”’... 
page 24... urges use of cleaned, tested seed. 


Also... More Feed from Cow Pastures”... “A Peek at Pig 
Nutrition” . . . twenty-four other timely topics . . . farm articles 

which make SF first among the first farmers in the best farm territory 

,.. farmers with the largest investments, most advanced methods, highest 
yields, largest cash incomes, widest interests, best buying power of any 
similar sized group anywhere! For full facts . . . ask any office. . . 


SuccEssFUL Farminc, Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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Known throughout 
the nation, these 
products help give 
Rochester highest 
per capita value 
of manufactured 
products among all 
the large cities! 


* 


Adler-Rochester Clothes 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Goods 
Beech-Nut Coffee 
Blue Label Ketchup 
Bond Clothes 
Clapp Baby Foods 
Cutler Mail Chutes 
Delco Automatic Heat 
Eastman Kodaks 
Evening in Paris Cosmetics 
Fanny Farmer Candies 
Fashion Park Clothes 
French's Mustard 
General Railway Signals 
Gleason Gear Cutters 
G-M Auto Accessories 
Graflex Cameras 
Hickey-Freeman Clothes 
Hickok Belts and Braces 
Mason & Hamlin Pianos 
Matrix Shoes 
Michaels-Stern Clothes 
Pfaudler Glass-lined Tanks 
Ritter Dentist's Equipment 
Shuron Glasses 
Snider's Catsup 
Stromberg-Carlson Radios 
Superba Cravats 
Taylor Thermometers 
Timely Clothes 
Todd Protectographs 
|, Women's Arch-Aid Sh 


PRESENT EMPLOYMENT 
GREATEST IN HISTORY 


BIRDS Eye—Snider predicts 
record 1946 production, with oper- 
ational expansion a necessity to 
meet the tremendous demand for 
Birds Eye—Snider Tomato Condi- 


ments. 


BIRDS Eye—Snider payrolls 
are now at an unprecedented high 
level—will soon be even greater as 
more and more skilled workers 
are given well-paid, year-round 
employment! 


ONLY 12 other cities equal 
Rochester’s value of industrial 
production. But Rochester’s per 
capita value is highest of. all. 
Skilled, high-wage workers make 


more and spend more to live better. 


THIS also is true in 267 com- 
munities and the rich farm section 
of our 655,000 Rochester area — 
dominantly covered by these two 
newspapers. 


__ TIMES-UNION 
* ; i. . ‘4 ee % 


_ DEMOCRAT & CHRONIC 


A The Gannett Co... Publisher of 21 Family Newspapers. — 
ROCHESTER.NY. i aE LEDER LTE A 


LE 
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the 1909-14 average compared with 
209% in March and 203% in April 
last year. 

Farmers continue to be excellent 
0, for all kinds of manufac. 
tured products, not only for use on the 
farm, but for home appointments, 
clothes, cars, and other items. 


Export Business Prospects 


How soon will it be possible to 
build export business? 


It has been indicated that the meet- 
ing for prime ministers will work out 
this detail in connection with the 
establishment of peace treaty prin- 
ciples. 

In the meantime, our former Allies 
are expected to provide means for ex- 
port sales. The French Government, 
for instance, is planning to limit the 
activities of the official purchasing 
commission in Washington and let 
imports and exports be handled 
through private trading. Holland and 
other countries are expected to follow 
suit probably using U. S. loans award- 
ed by the Import and Export Bank. 

In Asia and other parts of the Far 
East, trading plans will be slow in 
getting under way. The Philippines 
perhaps offer the first advantages al- 
though these are destined to be slow. 
The Trade and War Damage bills 
which have been passed by Congress 
should start things moving there. 
These are planned to set up mutually 
advantageous trade relations for a 28- 
year period beginning July 4 and pro- 
vide funds to help them get started. 

Disposal of surplus trucks and un- 
loading equipment to the Philippines 
and China will also aid. 


On the Surplus Front 


Are surplus sales moving as 
planned? 


No; reams of paper have been spent 
on plans and ideas, but so far, sales 
are lagging. Many Washington ob- 
servers fear that regular production 
will soon overwhelm the market, leav- 
ing surpluses high and dry. 

Latest plan is to provide regional 
offices of the War Assets Administra- 
tion with complete master inventories 
of all surplus capital and producers 
goods, rather than dividing these in- 
ventories as at present, and to revise 
such lists monthly. At the same time, 
sales sites are to be multiplied three or 
four times. 

Arrangements will also be made to 
enlist the services of businessmen 1n 
moving surplus stocks when the of- 
fered merchandise requires the serv 
icing of experienced workers, or when 
industry specialists are needed to han- 
dle technical features. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the period ending May 20, 1946 


Blunder of the Generation 


THE CONTINUATION OF OPA is being debated as we 
dictate this and we will not attempt to predict the outcome. 
Fully as significant as the decision itself is the fact that big 
business worked itself into the public dog house rapidly 
after World War I and is moving in the same direction 
even more rapidly now. This is the more deplorable be- 
cause business hit a new high in public esteem during the 
war, when it was generally realized that American produc- 
tion, industrial genius and scientific research were largely 
responsible for our military victory. 


The publication Public Relations News says, “outstand- 
ing public relations blunder of the generation is in the 
making in the handling of the OPA controversy by big 
business . . . the public believes business wants to destroy 
OPA so as to get higher prices immediately.’ Sober- 
minded executives within some of the organizations which 
have been most vociferous in attacking OPA are surprised 
and a bit uneasy over the success of their drive. If price 
control should be eliminated completely, these groups 
would be on the spot. 


Minority dissenting groups within the ranks of big 
business have sought to convince the general public that 
price control is necessary for another year. The full-page 
advertisements favoring OPA by such big stores as Macy’s 
in New York City and Kaufman-Straus Co., Louisville, 
have shown the public that the N.R.D.G.A. is divided 
within itself, while the special report of the Committee 
for Economic Development is at variance with the “kill 
at once” stand of the N.A.M. A survey just completed by 
the National Opinion Research Center shows that 83% 
believe that OPA should not be killed now. 


The attackers of OPA have not succeeded in convincing 
Mr. and Mrs. Consumer that they would benefit through 
the extinction of OPA. Conversely, the public seems con- 
vinced that only business would prosper—even more than 
today—with the end of OPA, but there is no longer public 
acceptance of the idea that what is good for big business 
is good for the country. Rightly or wrongly, the public 
believes that what is good for the country is good for 
big business. 


Everyone knows that in writing sales letters the “you” 
angle should be stressed and the “we played down. 


Wasn't this element of sales strategy ignored or forgotten 
in fighting OPA? 


Just the other day a leader in the building construction 
field made this statement: ‘The industry's goal of full 
production has been stymied by inadequate price ceiling.” 
Perhaps this is true, but it’s pretty hard to convince anyone 
who has considered doing any building or remodeling. As 
one building contractor told the writer the other day, “I 
used to buy that siding at $21 a thousand delivered, but 
today contractors drive their own trucks into the southern 


any and buy the same material at $100 per thousand 
eet. 


May 20, 1946 


The whole bothersome problem of prices and products 
is well summed up in the house organ of the Mayflower 
Hotel: 


“We can’t get stuff to mix it. We can’t get clerks to sell 
it. We can’t get them to fix it. We can’t get space to tell 
it. If only we could make it, avd there were plenty of it, 
and trains had time to take it, you certainly would love it!” 


“Worth Waiting For” 


“MINDS ARE MARKETS! Right now most of those 
minds have pretty hazy conceptions of the names of the 
products and devices for which their dollars are going to 
be spent,” said W. A. Matheson, president of Oil-O-Matic, 
in a recent talk before the Advertising Club of St. Louis. 
“What is the result? American brand consciousness is at 
low ebb. Today, they are maverick markets—unbranded, 
unclaimed . . . yes, sold!’ Then Mr. Matheson went on 
to say: 


“Here’s what we're all up against today. First, the in- 
itiative has passed from the retailer to the other side of 
the counter; second, the owner of an obsolete, nearly 
worn-out device is thinking in functional terms—what the 
product does, not what its ame is; third, pride of owner- 
ship—traditional ally of the salesman is not so much in 
evidence today. Simply because there has been no real 
selling for at least five years. And pride of ownership is 
generally a combination of product performance and the 


46 BILLION DOLLARS SAVED IN 1945 


GROSS ANNUAL SAVINGS OF INDIVIDUALS 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


CURRENCY AND BANK SECURITIES 


INSURANCE AND 
PENSION RESERVES 


SOURCE: SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 
GRAPHIC BY PICK-S, 6. ¥ comms 
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salesman’s enthusiasm. And I mean justifiable enthusiasm. 


“Once we identify obstacles like these, we fight them. 
And when we fight them we /ick them! 


“Sell the idea that your product or appliance is worth 
waiting for. Sell its construction. Sell its performance. Sell 
it—by name. Brand that prospective purchaser. ‘Turn the 
tables on the ‘Passionate Purchaser’ with the promiscuous 
tendencies. Se// him so thoroughly that it will not even 
be a question of putting 4s name on yowr list. He'll put 
your name on Ais list—the list headed ‘Worth Waiting 
For.’ 


“Let's condition ourselves for this kind of selling job. 
Let's go all the way. If the impatient purchaser is now 
getting along without the best, sell him on the idea of 
continuing without the best . . . for the comparatively 
short additional time until yowr product is available. 
Counsel the impatient customer on ways and means to get 
every possible mile out of his present automobile, tell him 
how to make his or her present oil burner, vacuum cleaner, 
washer, radio, or what have you last. 


“Perhaps you've noticed the appeal currently being used 
by the watch manufacturers—Hamilton, Elgin, Waltham, 
to name a few. Importation of foreign watches has forced 
these American manufacturers to do something to protect 
their market. You have all probably read their copy with 
countless reasons why a specific American-made watch is 
worth waiting for. 


“Without attempting to take sides as to the relative 
merits of the American watch or the Swiss watch, we can 
readily see that the ‘Worth waiting for’ appeal is the only 
sensible, selling alternative left to the American manufac- 
turer. He is protecting a market.’’ 


Trends in Distribution 
THE DAY WHEN IT WILL TAKE more than goods to 


make a sale will come sooner than many are now willing 
to concede. According to statistics compiled by The Inter- 
national Statistical Bureau, Inc., there will be, by mid-year, 
more than 25% more manufacturers than in 1939; whole- 
sale establishments will approximate 140 thousand as 
compared with 114 thousand, the wartime low; retail 


SALES OF GROCERY AND COMBINATION STORES—1929 TO 1945 
™ BILLIONS OF ODLL ans 
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establishments will approximate 1,625 thousand as com. 
pared with the wartime low of 1,320 thousand and the 
1939 total of 1,589 thousand. In the durable goods field 
the number of retail outlets is now estimated in exces; 
of the 1941 peak. 


The annual survey of The Progressive Grocer shows for 
1945 a reversal of the trend of the previous three war 
years during which over 55 thousand independent food 
stores closed their doors. At the end of the year indepen. 
dents totaled 365 thousand, or an increase of about 4%, 
or 15 thousand stores. The rate of openings accelerated 
sharply during the last four months of the year. Reports 
indicate that for every new store opened, only lack of 
equipment and location prevented the establishment of two 
or three more. The trend to self-service will continue to 
expand rapidly in the period ahead, according to the survey, 
The balance between independent and chain stores te. 
mained relatively constant, as shown by the chart. 


Significant Shorts 


What Is a “Best Buy?”: The monthly report of 
Consumers’ Union always interests me because if they are 
right then I am wrong, and vice-versa. With very few 
exceptions, the products which I have found most satis. 
factory are labeled by them as ‘‘not acceptable.’’ Usually 
their ‘best buys’’ are bad in my opinion. In their April 
report they select two “best buys” in post-war table-model 
radios, and they say of them: “neither was high on the 
quality scale but, price considered, both gave a substantial 
amount of radio for the money.’”” Now what do you 
suppose that means? Can a radio be a “best buy” unless 
it is good on the quality scale? Perhaps they meant that 
these models looked like radios and weren't over-priced, 
as boxes go today. 


Seven Indices of Living Standards: According to the 
Magazine Advertising Bureau, American living standards 
have gone up rapidly during the period 1933-1944, with 
these percentage gains in seven indices: passenger cat 
registrations, 24.1; daily newspaper circulations, 30.6; 
ordinary life insurance in force, 50.8; motion picture 
attendance, 58.3; telephones in service, 60.7; homes with 
radio sets, 61.7; circulation of A.B.C. magazines, 97.7. The 
population of the country increased 10% during that 


period. 


Nylons for Corn: According to David Lawrence, barter 
is increasing among farmers, who insist upon nylons, farm 
machinery, soybeans, or other products in exchange for 
corn. One Middle West feed house, he says, is reported 
to publish a list of barter deals it will make. . . . Out 
present disregard for money as compared with goods puts 
us in the same class with the natives of countries we have 
always considered as backward. Some years ago an astute 
American conceived the idea of selling four-leaf clovers 
as charms and he started a farm in a South American 
republic for raising a variety of clover which abounded 
with the four-leaf variety. His business boomed and all 
went well until all of his farm laborers struck. Naturally, 
he felt they wanted more pesos, or shorter hours, of both. 
He made them what he thought was a flattering offer but 
still they showed no inclination to go back to the fields 
At least he pried out of one of them the real answer—what 
was the use of working for money when there was nothing 
to buy with the money? He had a flash of inspiration and 
dug up a Sears Roebuck catalog. That did the trick. They 
rushed back to the field. 

Puiip SAcisBury 
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A Six-Step Plan for Analyzing 
Sales by Major Markets 


There are 20 major markets in the U. S. which represent more than 


50% of the total retail sales potential of the entire country. 


Measure your performance in these areas according to Mr. Crisp’s 


BY 
RICHARD D. 


CRISP 


Sales Analyst 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Ince. 
Racine, Wis. 


ET’S recognize frankly that any 
company that starts now to pre- 
pare for intensified competition 
is getting a very late start in- 

deed. Alert sales managers had their 
plans completed when the war ended; 
they have already made a start on 
translating those plans into effective 
action. 

Yet the fact that planning has been 
delayed, and is still incomplete, is not 
cause for despair. Thanks to a tangle 
of reconversion problems which 
snarled up many well laid plans and 
delayed others, there is still time for 
most companies to improve their 
peacetime position by prompt action. 

With peacetime selling already upon 
us, and the time available so clearly 
limited, what approach is likely to be 
the most fruitful ? 

Many companies selling consumer 
products have found the answer in a 
basic pattern in American marketing, 
and have adopted the major-market 
approach. The pattern on which this 
approach is based is one of concen- 
tration of potential in a relatively 
small number of major markets. 

To illustrate this pattern, let’s use 
the wholesale grocery trading areas de- 
fined by the Department of Commerce. 
There are 184 such areas. But as Chart 
I shows, only 20 of them—less than 
11%—represent more than 50% of 
the total retail sales potential of the 
entire country. This basic pattern is 
important to every firm selling nation- 
ally. It means that a smart competitor, 
selling in only 20 markets, could reach 
half the potential which is available to 
a firm selling in every city, town and 
hamlet in the country, with obvious 
Savings in sales expense as a result of 


the selective cultivation of concentrated 
potential. 


May 20, 


1946 


blueprint—learn whether you’re underselling these lush territories. 


124 
2nd 5 


Ist 5 
HOW THE 20 MARKETS “ADD UP” 


% OF Markets 


Less ‘f 
than 11% | 109 


om 


AMERICAS MAJOR MARKET PATTERN 


% OF U.S. Potential Represented By 
Four Groups of Five Markets 


% of Potential 


mm fs 


3rd 5 4th5 


Represent 
More Than 50% / 


234 


CHART | 


This pattern is important to every 
firm using national advertising. In- 
evitably, the major share of the cir- 
culation of such media is concentrated 
in these major markets. Unless those 
markets return a volume to the manu- 
facturer which is in keeping with their 
tremendous potential, a good deal of 
that advertising is likely to be wasted. 
Chart II illustrates such a problem, 
which I uncovered several years ago. 
A national advertiser wasn’t getting 
his share of the potential of his major 
markets—drawing only 25% of his 
volume from markets which repre- 
sented 38% of the industry potential. 


A year later, those markets dropped to 
24% of his total. Unless he made a 
determined effort to correct this trend, 
an extension of it would make his 
brand a small-town brand. 

Perhaps you've heard about peace- 
time population shifts. As Chart III 
illustrates, those population shifts have 
not changed the basic major-market 
pattern significantly. 

If your peacetime plans don’t call 
for careful attention to major markets, 
you are likely to find that increasingly 
intense competition in those markets 
is taking an ever-increasing share of 
the business you should be selling. You 
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100 % 


THE MAJOR MARKET PROBLEN 
OF A NATIONAL ADVERTISER 
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are likely to find your sales-expense 
ratios climbing as you find yourself 
increasingly dependent on the ex- 
pensive-to-sell “‘sticks’’ where adver- 
tising media cost more and your sales- 
men have to spend more time traveling 
and less time selling. 

How can you check your major- 
market sales performance? Perhaps 
this step-by-step program may prove 
helpful. 


Step 1—Get the percent of po- 
tential in each market. Use whatever 
market boundaries fit your problem 
best—consumer or wholesale trading 
areas, your own metropolitan areas, 
etc. As a measure of potential, use 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S Survey of 
Buying Power for figures on total re- 
tail sales, food sales, and Effective 
Buying Power. Get percentage figures 
for each county in each market area, 
then total to get market percentage. 


Step 2—Rank markets by size. 
Arrange in descending order of size, to 
pick out your major markets. I suggest 
that you confine your analysis to 20 
or 25 markets for the time being. You 
can use any number, but to avoid 
spreading your efforts too thin, it’s 
better to start with a small number of 
really big markets and move on down 
the ladder in size. 


Step 3—Get your percent of sales 
in each market. From your own rec- 
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ords, get your actual dollar sales, and 
the percent they represent of your total, 
for each major market. 


Step 4—Compute “par” for each 
market. Multiply your total sales by 
the percentage of potential (Step 1) 
in each market, to get the “par” for 
each market. This par might be de- 
fined as the volume you would have 
sold in the market, 7f you had done 
just as well in that market as you did 
nationally. 


Step 5—Measure your sales per- 
formance in each market. _ Divide 
your actual sales in each market (Step 
3) by the “par” for that market. The 
answer is a ratio—the ratio which 
your actual sales in that market were 
to par. If sales were above par, the 
ratio is above 100—say, 110—indi- 
cating that your sales in that market 
were 10% above your national level. 
If par is greater, sales were less than 


they should have been. 


Step 6—Determine your “deficit” 
in each sub par market. Deduct ac- 
tual sales from par, to get the deficit 
for each sub-par market. You may get 
a shock when you do this. We found 
that in one market out of 184, we had 
a deficit—the difference between what 
we did sell, and what we should have 
sold—which was greater than our total 
volume in 160 of the 184 markets. 

When you complete these six steps, 


you will know how you are doing in 
your major markets. You will be able 
to pick out the market or markets in 
which the greatest deficit exists, and 
go to work on them. By applying 
market-research on a local market 
basis, you should be able to crystallize 
the problem elements in each sub-par 
major market. 

A word of caution. The use of te- 
tail sales, or Effective Buying Power, 
or any other general index for some 
types of products gets “off the beam” 
because there are pronounced sectional 
variations in product consumption. 
Thus on an insulation product, you 
would have to screen out areas in 
which climate made selling difficult 
or impossible. However, most manu- 
facturers today don’t know whether 
there are such variations on theif 
products, and don’t know the extent of 
the variations, in any case. 

Until you do £now the consumption 
picture on your product, use retail 
sales or Effective Buying Income with 
a recognition of the fact that low per- 
formance may mean low consumption. 
Remember—even an imperfect market 
index is much better than no index at 
all. We used E.B.I. effectively for 4 
long time while we were gathering 
data on consumption variations, and 
we can recommend it for the general 
index of any consumer-goods manu- 
facturer who hasn’t a detailed and 
specific knowledge of his products 
consumption pattern sectionally. 
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Schumacher Demonstrates Last Word 
In Display with New “Avenue of Ideas” 


In a series of new showrooms, Waverly Fabrics Division of F. 
Schumacher & Co. are filling the heads of visiting dealers with a 


variety of new and colorful notions about better merchandising. 


It’s part of a trend toward making showrooms selling laboratories. 


stimulate the interest of re- 
tail store managers in better 
drapery department display, 
and to provide some up-to-the- 
minute ideas for dramatic showings of 
Waverly fabrics, the Waverly Fabrics 
Division of F. Schumacher & Co., has 
opened a newly-remodeled series of 
showrooms in New York City called 
“The Avenue of Ideas.’ (See photo- 
graphs, page 40.) 

Designed by Robert Heller Asso- 
ciates, industrial designers, the rooms 
are called by Shumacher executives a 
“testing kitchen” for merchandising 
techniques. 

The new showrooms embody a 
variety of unusual treatments: the 
lighting (a combination of pink and 
blue fluorescent tubes and incandescent 
spotlights) . . . the specially-designed 
bleached maple fabric cases (on legs, 
to minimize stooping for samples, and 
wider at the bottom than at the top 
for easier access to contents) ... un- 
usual ceiling treatments (honeycombed 
wooden squares) . . . and easily made, 
but effective, fixtures. Example: a 
huge “picture frame’’ with over-size 
“map-pins” inside it, and lengths of 
fabric draped over the pins. Another 
device for draping fabrics is a stylized 
“tree” with lacquered branches. Still 
another is an abstract shape with mate- 
tial threaded through plastic rings. 


Depict Variety of Uses 


The showrooms embody a variety of 
room settings. Most of these are, of 
course, designed to show uses of dec- 
Orating fabrics, particularly the ‘Sister 
Prints,” made to go together, in the 
Waverly line. The idea in these har- 
monizing prints is the use of the same 
colors and pattern, but in different 
sizes (large, for large areas, such as 
edspread; small for smaller areas, 
such as side chairs.) 

Waverly Fabrics, the brand name 
for merchandise sold through depart- 
ment stores, are about 25 years old. 
Sales began to zoom in 1937 when the 
Company inaugurated a policy of guar- 
antccing the materials, which were 
called “Waverly Bonded Fabrics.” 


Under this guarantee fabrics are not 
considered ‘‘sold’’ until they are in 
use by and giving satisfaction to the 
ultimate consumer. The company re- 
funds not only the money for the 
fabric, but workroom costs as well, in 
the event of justifiable dissatisfaction. 

“Of course, in order to make such 
an offer, we have to use vat-dyes and 
make sure there is extra value in our 
materials,’’ says W. N. Lee, the com- 
pany’s advertising manager. ‘‘Occasion- 
ally a claim is made which is not en- 
tirely justified, as in the case of a 
fabric scorched by direct sunlight in 
Florida. We adjust such claims just 
the same, because the over-all policy 
works so well.” : 


“School for Dealers” 


Shumacher’s Waverly Division is 
primarily a converter and sells at 
wholesale only. A new and popular 
line is Fiberglas drapery fabrics which 
are flame-proof. Raw materials are still 
scarce and Waverly cannot count on 
making unlimited deliveries of any 
one pattern to customers. But, with an 
eye to the future, the “Avenue of 
Ideas” is offered as a means for edu- 
cating merchants in modern display 
and sales methods. 

Another interesting development at 
Schumacher involves a “turning lem- 
ons into lemonade” story. Until the 
hotel rooms shortage became acute in 
New York City, the company usually 
obliged out of town friends and cus- 
tomers by finding accommodations for 
them. When this was no longer pos- 
sible, the firm rented four rooms in 
the National Republican Club, next 
door to the company’s headquarters at 
60 West 40th St. 

Though comfortable, the rooms 
were definitely of the Victorian period 
with a touch of sombreness besides. 
A decorating firm, Muller-Barringer, 
was given the assignment of convert- 
ing the four rooms into modern in- 
teriors. Three rooms were made into 
bedrooms; the fourth into a lounge 
or conference or sitting room. Because 
the tenants were largely to be drapery 
and upholstery buyers, every oppor- 


tunity was exploited to make the in- 
teriors a demonstration for wallpaper, 
shower curtains, draperies, and other 
furnishing fabrics sold by Schumacher. 
(See. photographs, page 41.) And so 
it happened that buyers who rented 
the rooms came away wanting mate- 
rials seen there. And hotels have 
copied entire rooms. 

The company is glad to furnish in- 
formation about the sources of the 
furniture and accessories used, but has 
wisely refrained from doing more than 
a bit of suggestive selling on its own 
products. 


Combine “Ultra” with “Old” 


In treatment, the decorators com- 
bined modern and traditional. The 
emphasis is on modern, but not the 
“ultra” variety which frightens some 
people. The foyer has one wall dec- 
orated with two Schumacher wall- 
papers, a Chinese scenic number cut 
into a design and superimposed on a 
dark marbelized Dilon. The club room 
includes a miniature bar behind what 
looks like a picture, but is actually a 
piece that can be raised like a window. 
Framed inside the ‘“‘picture’’ is a 
montage made up of 22 different 
Schumacher wall paper designs. The 
wall background of the bar has for 
its chief motif a lat of wavy “S's” in 
gay colors. Paul H. Gadebusch, the 
company’s general manager, often tells 
visitors that if they see more than one 
S”’, and if the letters aren’t straight, 
they have had quite enough to drink. 


Spotlight on Showrooms: 


IF YOU'RE INTERESTED in sales 
room display ideas, you may want 
to refer to the following articles 
which have appeared recently in 
Sales Management: 


“Moniteau Mills Transforms a 
Loft into a Functional, Modern 
Showroom.” Feb. 15, 1946. 


“Oneida’s ‘Period’ Rooms Mer- 
chandise New Silver.” Jan. 1, 1946, 


“Lightolier’s New Sales Rooms 
Serve as Models for Dealers.” Oct. 
15, 1945. 


“Dealers See Model Post-War 
Setup in Mohawk’s Rejuvenated 
Sales Rooms.” April 15, 1945. 
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WINDOW - OF - THE - MONTH: 
(Right and below) In the “Avenue 
of Ideas” dealers see demonstra- 
tion of newest display techniques. 
First window-of-the-month (close- 
up below) features setting utiliz- 
ing Waverly “sister prints’— 
same design motif in different 
sizes for spread, drapes and chair. 


(See story page 39) 


LIVING ROOM HARMONY: (Left) Idea of this display is to 
show tasteful use of harmonizing prints . . . fabrics made to go 
together, but not identical in design. Demonstrations of this type 
give customers the kind of decorating help most of them need 
and want, aid them in visualizing “how it'll look in my home.” 


DEALERS PLEASE COPY: (Below) . . . and the Waverly ideas 
have been kept relatively simple so copying is practical, even for 
a small retailer. Note “picture frame” treatment, uncomplicated, 
but embodying dramatic display values. Dressing room setting 
utilizes old-fashioned piano stool “dressed up” to merge with 
decorative scheme. Fabrics are set off vividly by contrast from 
plain walls and rugs, and the other solid-color furniture pieces. 


HAVEN FOR THE STRANDED: When Schumacher 
redecorated a group of rooms in the Republican Club 
for the use of out-of-town friends unable to find hotel 
rooms, they combined a nice sense of public relations 
with a feeling for still another promotion opportunity. 
Shown above, modern treatment of entrance to the suite. 


‘ 
NATURAL HABITAT: In the foyer of the Schumacher 
suite, two Schumacher wall papers are displayed in a 
typical “point of use” setting: a marbleized paper 
background and a Chinese scenic mural, Muller- 
Barringer, New York City, did the interior decorating. 


REST & RELAX: The combination conference and living room in the guest suite is 
equally usable for quiet business conversations, for a sales meeting, or for a 
press party, It has a miniature custom-designed bar, is designed frankly for comfort. 


HAVEN FOR THE FOOT-SORE: Sectional chests divide the sleeping quarters, and 
different wall papers, all Schumacher products, help to strengthen the illusion 
of separate rooms, Guests who are charmed by the furnishings are told where they 
can buy them. Arrangements for use of the quarters are made through Schumacher, 
but business is done direct with the Republican Club. Yes, there’s a waiting list. 


Look-In at Schumacher's 
Guest House for Buyers 


(See story page 39) 
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many media, and spear-headed by 


space in industrial 


media, has built enormous prestige 
for RCA electronic equipment. And 
the payoff on this market pre-condi- 
tioning is a pool of prospective buy- 


ers who are already within fountain- 
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How RCA Unearthed 50,000 Leads 
For Post-War Sales to Industry 


Based on an interview by Terry Armstrong with 
H. L. EDSALL 


Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager 
RCA Tube Department 
Radio Corporation of America 


Harrison, N. J. 


HEN the terminating 

whistle sounded on war 

production efforts many a 

company found itself con- 
fronted—despite the most elahorately 
conceived post-war plans — with 
markets which were dismally prepared 
for the immediate resumption of 
peacetime sales operations. 

The Tube Department, Radio Cor- 
poration of America, faced no such 
situation. The startling advent of peace 
found this important branch of RCA 
with not one—but several markets— 
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which had been admirably conditioned 
for not only the renewal of peacetime 
business but for far more volume than 
it had experienced in pre-war years. 

While the end of the war found 
many concerns belatedly realizing that 
many precious weeks or even months 
would have to be devoted to reviving 
customer interest, enthusiasm and 
loyalty, RCA’s Tube Department was 
already seeing gratifying results from 
its foresighted warming-up or market- 
conditioning program. 

Not only did such a program en- 


TUBES IN THE Makine: 
(1) Application of ceramic 
insulation; (2) Testing 
acorn tubes; (3) Weigh. 
ing tube wire. At the 
Harrison, N. J. plant are 
made tubes’ which cost 
from a few cents each to 
ones of super-power which 
cost as much as a new 
well-equipped automobile, 
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hance and further solidify the reputa- 
tion of RCA tubes and equipment but 
in terms of “tangibles,” in the course 
of just one year, it produced, in all, 
approximately 50,000 sales leads for 
all types of RCA tube and equipment 
products. Of these over 15,000 clear 
cut, definable leads were traceable to 
specific advertisements. The timber of 
5,000 additional leads revealed them 
as resulting from certain types of sales 
messages, the balance were recognized 
as inspired by RCA tube general ad- 
vertising, promotion and publicity. 
Quite another surprise dev: loped 
from the Department’s market-groom- 
ing activities. The relatively small 
number of its advertisements which 
carried only incidental mention otf the 
RCA Tube Handbook brought '1 sev- 
eral thousand actual orders for this 
“bible of the industry” at the initial 
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subscription price of $6.00—with 
yearly supplements at the price of 
$1.35. While the RCA Handbook had 
long been recognized as the most im- 
portant single source of electron tube 
information for designers, the general 
idea had been that the demand for it 
had pretty well passed the saturation 
point. Thus, despite its reference book 
character the volume continued to 
prove itself again an excellent vehicle 
for the dissemination of RCA tube 
technical information. Such informa- 
tion, call it what you will, is in the 
last analysis, information leading to 
sales—a form of sales promotion. 

Of course, like most post-war plans 
of leading companies, that of RCA 
Tube Department included blueprints 
for the return of peacetime production, 
for expansion and for the adaptation 
of war-born product improvements 
and applications. 


Market Confusion Eliminated 


What distinguished the RCA Tube 
Department’s planning was that long 
months before the war’s end it in- 
corporated a definite and far-reaching 
program for eliminating the confusion 
which has so marked so many peace- 
time industrial markets. 

The great value of this program was 
that it served to reveal what types of 
post-war tubes and equipment its spe- 


cialized markets might expect and 
what new applications of electronic 
devices could contribute to production 
speed, economy and efficiency. Further- 
more it sold these markets on the idea 
of looking to RCA for the best and 
latest the industry had to offer. 


The policies for grooming the 
peacetime market for RCA electron 
tube products were set forth as early 
as November 1944—on a broad and 
purposely flexible basis. The beginning 
of 1945 saw those policies translated 
into action—action which continued 
on through V-E Day, V-J Day. 

To appreciate the complexities of 
this particular market-conditioning job 
it will be well to give some thought 
here to the nature of the products and 
markets of this RCA Department. The 
merchandise it manufactures and sells, 
for the most part, consists of widely 
diversified versions of six basic types 
of tubes: receiving and allied types, 
power types, cathode-ray tubes, photo- 
tubes, rectifier types, thyratrons and 
Voltage regulators. These represent ap- 
plications which have been developed 
for industry along with the four 
fund mental tube designs. developed 
Originally for radio applications: 

1. Metal tube 

2. Standard glass tube 

3. Miniature tube 

4. Acorn tube 
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The vast line ranges from an acorn 
tube which sells at the price of a few 
cents to an air-cooled one of super- 
power which can be purchased at about 
the price of a well-equipped automo- 
bile. 

The bulk of RCA output is sold to 
equipment manufacturers, the rest 
mainly through replacement and serv- 
ice distribution channels. 

Thus in formulating its program 
the Tube Department had to consider 
and devise individual approaches to 
such groups as designers of home re- 
ceivers and other radio and television 
equinment, industrial management and 
engineers, broadcast stations, dealers 
and distributors, and amateurs (hams). 

To convey its messages to these 
specialized audiences the following 
vehicles were used: space, direct mail 
pieces, house publications, convention 
displays, booklets, catalogs, souvenirs, 
special publicity, and a great variety 
of dealer aids and promotional items 
identifying servicemen/dealers and 
distributors with RCA tube products. 

Because space in industrial and tech- 
nical magazines led off in the market- 
conditioning procedure, let's consider 
for a moment the daring extent to 


which it was used. The combined . 


industrial and technical magazine ad- 
vertisements, measuring roughly 7” x 
10”, in two colors, would make an 
outdoor sign 20 feet high by 38.7 
miles long—almost as long as the dis- 
tance from Baltimore to Washington. 


25 Publications Used 


Based on the specialized nature of 
these publications that outdoor sign 
figuratively bordered a lane through 
which virtually all RCA tube cus- 
tomers had to pass. Approximately 25 
publications were used in this phase 
of the campaign. The merchandising 
heads of the Tube Department state 
openly that, unlike advertisers who 
have too many magazines at their 
disposal for effective advertising, they 
have, as it seems when their proud 
slogan* is considered, all too few. 
Tube sales and advertising executives 
regard space as the show window in 
which merchandise can best be pre- 
sented—frankly, their cry is for more 
show windows of the right kind to 
keep abreast of RCA tube development. 

The fact that very little advertising 
is directed to the general public ex- 
erted—and is still exerting—a power- 
ful influence over RCA tube advertis- 
ing technique. All tubes and electronic 
equipment are functional—and so has 
been the Department's advertising. 

Advertisements therefore featured 
equipment, talked about tubes, used 


*‘*The fountainhead of modern tube de- 


velopment is RCA.” 


straight-forward technical language. 
At no time were they embellished with 
glamor girls or “Shangri-la’’ illustra- 
tions. They presented, almost in terms 
of understatement, the merits and 
advantages of electronic devices—the 
electronic way of life—to industrial- 
ists, production and management per- 
sonnel, distributors and dealers. 

For instance, one advertisement 
which appeared in a group of indus- 
trial publications told how precision 
control of all liquids and powders 
could be obtained with the help of 
RCA electron tubes. Another advertise- 
ment which was directed at a special- 
ized audience told how a_ device 
equipped with RCA electronic tubes 
determined the moisture content with- 
in a range of 2% to 35% in grain, 
seeds, dehydrated foods, cotton, and 
many other products. 

Just as the big game hunter trains 
a high powered rifle on his targets, so 
has the RCA Tube Department di- 
rected its advertising—'‘bull’s-eyeing” 
the particular interests of specialized 
groups which comprise its markets. 

The following headlines from a 
group of advertisements will serve to 
supply some idea of the Department's 
many industrial markets and the smash- 


Bachrach 


H. L. EDSALL: “We all know that advertising, 
like water, can rise no higher than the level 
of management. At its best, it is indeed a 
true mirror of management; and because it 
is, because it reflects the collective com- 
mercial will, if not the taste, of its sponsors, 
Tube advertising is watched jealously and 
critically by the keenest minds in the Tube 
Department, including those who influence 
policy as well as those who, theoretically, 
should have nothing to say. Sooner or later 
they are all heard from, not for matters of 
tehcnique—we have no comma chasers or 
paraphrasers in the organization—but for 
matters of engineering fact seen in the 
proper focus.” 
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ing impact with which the various 
sales messages have been delivered: 

1. Lumber industry — HOW RCA 
ELECTRON TUBES SPEED WOOD BOND- 
ING 700%. 

2. Food processing—HOW TO SORT 
A MOUNTAIN OF BEANS WITH RCA 
ELECTRON TUBES. 

3. Metal processing—HOW AN RCA 
ELECTRON TUBE DOES ONE SOLDERING 
JOB 25 TIMES FASTER. 

4. Traffic control equipment—HOw 
RCA ELECTRON TUBES DIRECT TRAFFIC. 

5. Pharmaceutical field — pryYING 
PENICILLIN 48 TIMES FASTER BY ELEC- 
TRONIC HEAT. 

6. Radio broadcastigg — REVOLU- 
TIONARY TUBE DESIGN FOR BETTER 
BROADCASTING. 


Sales Building Aids 


All during this market-conditioning 
period the Department's advertising to 
distributors and servicemen/dealers 
not only emphasized product and vital 
technical information but also included 
valuable sales building aids. Because 
of these market-conditioning activities 
dealers and distributors alike knew 
well in advance what they could ex- 
pect of RCA products’ performance 
and profit-building character. They 
were also enlightened as to what they 
could look forward to in the way of 
improved peacetime packaging and 
point-of-purchase material. 

The slogan ‘The fountainhead of 
modern tube development is RCA” 
has consistently appeared in prac- 
tically every advertisement as a re- 
minder to all who read it of the un- 
derlying know-how for which RCA 
production is known best. 

From the continuing success of the 
program it may be rightly surmised 
that the advertising department's selec- 
tion of media followed painstaking 
study. Selections, in the main, were 
based on past performances of maga- 
zines designed for definite markets. 
Inquiries sent in by readers or filled-in 
coupons (coupons were included in 
occasional advertisements) also helped 
to determine the quantity and quality 
of the readership of various publica- 
tions. 

Firms seeking a truly objective, 
practical method of exploiting the 
forceful tool of publicity to create 
favorable market consciousness, might 
well take a leaf from the highly an- 
alytical procedure of the RCA Tube 
Department. Press releases or specially 
prepared articles revealing detailed 
and practical applications of products 
shown in recently published or near- 
future ads are channeled to industrial 
and technical publications. Correct 
timing of advertisements and publicity 
releases thus has functioned to bring 
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each product and its applications into 
sharper focus before its specialized 
audience, 

Because of the highly technical 
nature of RCA Tube Department prod- 
ucts and their applications all inquiries 
materializing from advertisements, pub- 
licity and sales promotion, are turned 
over to an expert staff of commercial 
engineers for answering. Thus RCA 
customers and prospective customers 
have at their disposal an outstanding 
consultant service. 

The Tube Department has also sup- 
plemented its space advertising cam- 
paign and its simultaneous publicity 
activities with an uncommonly power- 
ful promotional program. The hub of 
this program has been the Department's 


Tuses Get tHE Works: Every product is 
rigidly tested before it hits the market. 


own tube publications, The Huddle, 
RCA Service News, and Tube Tips. 
The Huddle, a monthly publication, 
serves as a pipeline of information 
from RCA to the distributor. Its edi- 
tors see to it that all plans, policies 
and decisions of interest to the dis- 
tributor are included in the publica- 
tion. Essentially it is the “mouthpiece”’ 
of the Department’s sales manager and 
his product managers. In order to con- 
tinually alert the distributors to the 
kind, quality and impact of the adver- 
tising, proofs of the current ads are 
clipped onto each distributor's copy. 
While the war was still on, this 
publication consisted principally of de- 
livery dates, priorities information and 
general trade news. With the return 
of peacetime sales activities stories in 
the publication have taken on product 
development and sales achievements 
slants, and increasing space has been 
devoted to store planning and store 
identification promotional programs. 
The RCA Radio Service News 
which has a long history reaching back 
to the early days of the RCA Radio- 


tron Co., is finding even wider appeal 
under the Department’s peacetime 
market-building policies. Probably the 
most popular publication of its king 
in the industry, it is published from 
four to six times a year. More than 
50,000 copies are printed with every 
issue and it reaches every important 
serviceman/dealer in the trade. 

Fifteen thousand copies of each 
issue are now shipped to distributors 
for re-mailing to radio servicemen and 
dealers. This 8-page publication has 
been designed principally for the sery- 
iceman/dealer and carries news items 
about the trade, technical problems 
and their solutions and about the ad- 
vantages of RCA renewal merchandise, 
including batteries, replacement parts 
and testing equipment. 


News-Letter Tips 


Broadcasting station executives and 
engineers receive the Department's 
third publication, Tube Tips. Here are 
presented in terse, news-letter format, 
new developments in tubes and equip- 
ment, technical data and stories of 

roduct performance. 

All the field personnel representing 
the branch’s various sales divisions are 
encouraged—even urged to be on the 
lookout for and to contribute items to 
these company publications. Such items 
usually have bearing on operating 
costs, tube performance, customer 
comment and observations—and make 
for increased reader interest. Not in- 
frequently, such information serves as 
the source of a new sales approach and 
for a whole promotional series. 

Because of the extensive institu- 
tional advertising of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, and the concur- 
rent name and trade-mark advertising 
of other divisions of RCA Victor, the 
Tube Department has been left singu- 
larly free to concentrate the bulk of its 
advertising and promotional efforts on 
its ever-growing line of electronic tube 
products for industry, for television, 
radio receiving and all the vast array 
of electronic devices we have today— 
and those that will come tomorrow. 

Such a concentration of effort and 
such a market-conditioning program 
has paid off. It has opened up markets 
which were apparently latent during 
the late war—made possible the mov- 
ing of units which contain as many 
as 50 to 500 electron tubes—revived, 
developed and cemented customer fe- 
lations in the various fields the De- 
partment serves—fields limited only by 
man’s ingenuity in finding new uses 
for tubes and electronic devices. 

The program has broadened notably 
since the almost complete return to 
civilian production and plans for ac 
celerating it are constantly in the 
making. 
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Is Selling Courage 
The Bedrock of 
High Income? 


By J. J. NANCE® 
Vice-President, Zenith Radio Corp. 


HERE was a time starting in the middle twenties 
when we Americans became smug, self-satisfied 
and temporarily lost the pioneer spirit. During the 
thirties we paid and paid for that economic error. 
I think we are theatened today with no less serious 
economic and social errors. Unless we can get better 
understanding of the simple economic laws, we may 
experience a repetition of the disastrous years of 
the 30's. 

We all know that there is a tendency to cut selling 
effort when sales volume falls off or when sales are 
easy and selling expense superficially seems wasteful. 
At such times we often find the absurd conclusion 
that by eliminating selling effort we can ‘‘save” 
money. It never works that way. We always end up 
by spending several times as much. When you pull 
the fire from under a boiler it always takes a lot 
more coal to get up steam again, than if you had 
kept the fire burning all the time. 

Let's see what happened, historically, during the 
last periods of prosrerity and depression. 

From 1921 through 1929 selling effort increased 
almost every year and national income went up 
steadily, the increase in total selling expenditures, of 
every description, being about 9 billion and the 
increase in national income being about 23 billion. 

Now let’s see what happened during the depression. 

In 1930, we lost our selling courage, or we got 
too far out on a limb. Anyway, we cut selling by 

billion in 1930 and the income of all of us 
promptly fell 7 billion. The next year (1931) we 
cut another 5 billion out of selling. National income 
promptly dropped 12 billion. In 1932, we cut selling 
) billion more and income dropped 13 billion. But 
note this, and I think it is most significant. In 1933, 
we got our selling second wind, we lost some of 
our hysteria and we realized we had to go to work. 
So in that year, we upped selling by some 34, of a 
dillion. Income still dropped in 1933, but not so 
much and in 1934, we really did a selling job. We 


tr From an address made by Mr. Nance before the Oil 
Meat Institute of America. 
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increased selling by almost 3 billion and income went 
up 7 billion. Note that the selling courage in 1933 
preceded the income increase in 1934—that is im- 
portant. From 1934 on, up to the start of the war 
in 1941, we increased sales effort pretty steadily and 
income also kept climbing. 

From 1921 through 1929 selling effort went up 9 
billion and the income of all of us went up 23 
billion—about 21/, times sales ‘expenditures. Then 
from 1929 to 1933 we cut sales effort down by 14 
billion and income dropped 35 billion—a drop of 
about 21/, times the cut in sales. Then from 1933 to 
1941, we increased selling by 18 billion dollars and 
income went up 45 billions. Here again the increase 
in national income was about 21/, times the increase 
in selling effort. 

I do not presume to say that the facts shown by 
these figures are the only influences in depression. 
The illustration is, of course, an over-simplification. 
There are many causes for depression, but I do want 
to point out that a free and fast flowing stream, 
either natural or economic, keeps its banks clear, 
while a stagnant stream accumulates debris and filth. 
We made the mistake of slowing up on our expendi- 
tures for selling in the middle twenties because 
prosperity had made us slow-witted and stagnant. 
We certainly suffered for these mistakes. 

One important job of reconversion yet to be done 
must be between the ears. Management must become 
sales minded, or eventually be lost in the shuffle. 
Sometime in the future—two, three, five—years from 
now, it will become a case of sell goods or die, and if 
enough companies die, it will mean death to some- 
thing else—our free enterprise system. 

Conditions today, except for our terrific debt, are 
more favorable than they were in 1919 after the 
first World War. Industry has better physical equip- 
ment, personal and corporate finances are in better 
shape, we have a larger potential demand. Moreover, 
our financiers have learned much from what hap- 
pened in 1929, and there is a reasonable hope that 
we can avoid the pitfalls that tripped us then. Busi- 
ness should be able to cash in on these favorable 
factors with sound long range sales planning. 
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Range Men Set Promotion Sights 
On 12,500,000 Decrepit Stoves 


Sates Kit: This explains GAMA’s nationwide 
promotional program. Advertisements offering 
the kit drew thousands of requests from dealers. 


A well-rounded 1946 campaign sponsored by the Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association takes a three-way approach: provision 
of a complete line of automatic stoves, promotion of CP standards 


of design and performance, emphasis on well-known trade names. 


Based on an interview by John H. Caldwell with 


JAMES I. GORTON 


“CP” Promotion Director 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association 
New York City 


HE national sales promotional names of 16 domestic and three Cana- 


campaign of the gas range in- 
dustry for 1946 is based on 
three major sales appeals: 

1. The industry offers a complete 
line of “automatic gas ranges.” 2, 
Top-of-the-line automatic gas ranges 
are “Built to CP Standards’’—the Gas 
. Appliance Manufacturers Association 
trade-mark which guides the public 
to ranges meeting desirable standards. 
3. The distinctive appeal of the brand 
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dian manufacturers of gas ranges. 

In renewing the group promotion 
begun in 1938, GAMA members and 
the gas industry are out to sell re- 
placements for the more than 12,- 
000,000 gas ranges in American and 
Canadian homes that are more than 
10 years old, and to put gas ranges 
into a goodly number of the homes to 
be built within the next few years. 

“In the 1946 campaign,” says James 


I. Gorton, CP Promotional Director, 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa. 
tion, New York City, “emphasis js 
placed on the idea of ‘automatic gas 
ranges.’ Surveys by national magazines 
show that two out of three women 
want automatic oven lighting, and 
76% want automatic clock control. 
Yet, most prospects for ranges have 
never seen modern gas ranges, com. 
plete with automatic clock control, 
automatic oven lighting, simmer-saver 
burners, new low-temperature and new 
high-speed. cooking ovens. 

“Of the 20,900,000 families in the 
United States and Canada who have 
selected gas for cooking, 60°, or 
12,540,000 have gas ranges more than 
10 years old,’ Mr. Gorton explains. 
“The fact that these families are con- 
nected to gas mains and have been us- 
ing gas ranges for at least 10 years 
makes them our best prospects—but at 
the same time, their old-style, high- 
oven type stoves are our biggest sales 


handicap. 


New Developments Overlooked 


“These families are sold on the 
idea of table-top, modern ranges—but 
when they think of modern-style 
ranges they don’t always think of gas 
ranges. People have been cooking with 
gas for a century so that the public 
sometimes has overlooked the fact that 
there are many new developments in 
gas ranges. Gas range manufacturers 
began to introduce automatic controls 
in gas ranges shortly after World 
War I. 

“So, it’s an industry problem to 
make prospective buyers—especially 
those 12,500,000 owners of obsolete 
gas ranges who are our best prospects 
—thoroughly familiar with the gas in- 
dustry’s complete line of ‘automatic 
gas ranges.’ To put this idea across, 
the gas industry prominently features 
the words ‘automatic gas ranges’ in all 
promotional literature, — magazine, 
newspaper, radio, and outdoor adver- 
tising, and in point-of-sale displays. 
In addition, each of the cooperating 
manufacturers and the local gas com- 
panies follows through on the auto- 
matic’ theme. 

“This emphasis on ‘automatic gas 
ranges’ as the gas industry's slogan 
does not detract from promotion be- 
hand the CP trade-mark, adopted in 
1938 by these 19 manufacturers as 4 
merchandising idea that has enabled 
them to sell their ranges on cooking 
performance, rather than on price, 
Mr. Gorton states. “The CP trade- 
mark continues to be the heart of the 
gas industry's promotion. It signifies 
to the buyer that any range bearing the 
CP trade-mark has been built to stan” 
ards—laid down by GAMA ana rec: 
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The woodpecker uses his head to dig food, hollow a wooden nest, and beat 
out his song of love. Some businesses operate the hard way, too, by depending entirely upon per- 
sonal selling to move goods. The smart boys use their heads another way; they get mass production 
through advertising’s mass selling, give the customer more value, and take more profit with less 
effort. It’s here that Champion paper does a big job and shows the versatility of its full line of 
coated and uncoated for offset and letterpress, business papers, envelope, tablet writing, high fin- 
ish package wrap, cover, papeterie and specials. If you must work your head off, make sure that 


you get the best possible return from your effort—sell big with big advertising on Champion paper. 


THE Ranateite Spe AND FIBRE COMPANY...HAMILTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeterie . . . 2,000,000 pounds a day 
MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ...CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS + CINCINNATI - ATLANTA « SAN FRANCISCO 
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District Sales Offices 


ommended by the American Gas 
Association—that assure good cook- 
ing performance. 

‘As a merchandising scheme, the 
CP trade-mark has worked. Between 
1938-1941, the average selling price 
of all gas ranges was up $20. Unit 
sales were up, too. Sales of oven heat 
controlled gas ranges rose 141%, and 
gas range sales went up to an all-time 
high. Prior to the adoption of the 
standards now incorporated in the 
guaranty “Built to CP Standards,’’ the 
quality of gas ranges was going down, 
sales were falling off, and housewives 
were judging all gas ranges by price. 
Then, the industry, recognizing that 
drastic action was required, set up 
these standards and the selling pro- 
cedure to be identified by the CP 
trade-mark. 


“Built to CP Standards” 


“In previous campaigns, GAMA's 
CP trade-mark was known simply as 
the CP seal; ranges beating this sym- 
bol were called CP ranges,” Mr. Gor- 
ton recalls. “To many people, the CP 
seal conveyed the idea that all ranges 
now are built exactly alike—in other 
words, that the CP trade-mark set 
maximum as well as minimum 
standards for all manufacturers. 
Then, too, the CP trade-mark fre- 
quently was mistaken for a single 
brand name for the entire indus- 
try. These misconceptions took away 
some of the effectiveness of brand 
name promotion by each of the 19 
gas range producers using the CP 
trade-mark. To correct this false im- 
ression in the trade and with the 
public, the CP trade-mark has become 
the slogan ‘Built to CP Standards.’ It's 
specific and self-explanatory, whereas 
the CP seal was confusing. 

‘The CP trade-mark is the industry- 
sponsored, unselfish buying guide, but 
it does not overshadow the unique 
sales appeal of each manufacturers 
brand name. In all promotion, the 
manufacturers’ own brand names are 
prominently featured. Together, the 
CP trade-mark and the brand names 
provide buyers with two distinctive 
buying guides. Buyers are urged to 
look for both.” 

These brands, all produced by 
GAMA members, are “Built to CP 
Standards” and bear the CP trade- 
mark: Grand, Clare Bros., Tappan, 
Hardwick, Estate Heatrola, Detroit 
Jewel, O'Keefe & Merritt, Gurney, 
Magic Chef, Universal, Oriole, Glen- 
wood, Western-Holly, Caloric, Roper. 


Wedgewood, Moffat, Quality, and 
A-B. 
To get nationwide promotion, 


GAMA and AGA work hand-in-hand 
through eight regional managers and 
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48 state managers. These meu usually 
are the sales managers for local yu. 
companies. GAMA and AGA pro- 
vide regional and state managers with 
easel presentations of the CP trade- 
mark story to use at retail dealer meet- 
ings. 

GAMA and AGA have prepared for 
local gas companies and for retail 
dealers a complete promotion kit that 
includes window and floor displays, 
counter-pieces, booklets, display signs, 
broadsides, wall murals, product sales 
training helps, catalogs, photographs, 
advertising mats, and sales bulletins. 
This year, more emphasis is placed on 
dealer aids because of the large num- 
ber of retail dealers who now sell and 
service gas ranges. Until recent years, 
the group promotion was directed 
largely to local gas utilities. The 
utilities sold ranges as a means of 
increasing the sales of gas. Promotion 
for the CP trade-mark helped local 
utilities to interest consumers in buy- 
ing higher quality ranges. By using 
better quality ranges, consumers then 
had a good inducement to use gas 
for other home appliances. 

The CP program is explained to 
dealers and local utilities in a new sales 


kit, ““A New Kind of Sales Plan. This 


sales kit was offered in a scries gj 
advertisements in these publication: 
Retailing Home Furnishings, 1 he Ke 
Journal of Canada, Gas Appliance 
Merchandise, Electrical Merchandise 
Electrical Dealer, National | ‘urniture 
Review, House Furnishings Reviey 
Hardware Age, American Cookery 
Hardware Retailer, and Whar’; New 
in Home Economics. 

To keep gas utilities abreast of the 
latest promotion ideas developed by 
GAMA, AGA and by dealers them. 
selves, Mr. Gorton has inaugurated 
the “CP News Letter.” Mr. Gorton 
points out in the April news letter that 
GAMA’s advertisements in business 
papers in the first half of 1946 wil] 
blanket gas range dealers in every field 
with 361,236 messages. Advertise. 
ments totaling 194,664 messages will 
be directed to home economists in 
schools, colleges and food industries 
throughout the country. 

GAMA’s gas range promotion pro- 
gram dovetails with the joint campaign 
being waged by GAMA and the 
American Gas Association, New York 
City, in behalf of the entire industry. 
AGA has ear-marked $2,400,000 for a 
three-year campaign in national mag. 
azines. 


The BIGGEST PROFIT OPPORTUNITY 


$ The “CP” program is the soundest selling idea you 
can tie into. It is the sales plan chat will move high 
grade, automatic gas ranges off your floor in volume to 
the 12,900,000 homes with gas ranges more than 8 years 
old, Ic is che profit building, easy selling plan that gives 
your customers the only industry wide, universally 
accepted buying guide of its kind to superior cooking 
performance 

Back of chis coast-to-coast sales builder are the multi- 
million dollar advertising campaigns of gas utilities and 
the 19 leading profit lines in the gas range business. 


Write today for.” A NEW KIND OF SALES 
PLAN” to Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association, GO East 42nd Street, New York 7. 


(AD 


BACKED BY THE 
BIGGEST PROFIT NAMES 
IN THE 
GAS RANGE BUSINESS 


AB 


CALORIC 
DETROIT JEWEL 
ESTATE HEATROLA 


THE WONDER FLAME FOR AUTOMATIC COOKING 


GAMA’s business paper advertising promotes industry’s basic sales appeals. 
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We are working on new cable 
for the thousands of telephones 
the public wants. The war put 
us behind — in buildings, switch- 
boards, telephones and other 


equipment — but we are begin- 
ning to catch up now. 


Catching up on two million tele- 
phones and putting in two million 
miles of Long Distance circuits is 
a big job but we are hurrying it 
with all possible speed. We shall 
not let up until you can again 
have all the service you want. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


pick up orders—you must consciously hire men with the right 


qualifications. Then you must define their responsibilities—and 


you must develop an equitable and practical compensation plan. 


BY GARLAN MORSE* 


How to Find and Keep Men Who Can 


“Sales-Manage” Their Own Territories 


If you want men who will run a territory as a business—not just 


Lamp Merchandising Manager 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 


IRING and training salesmen 

solely to sell a quota, is, I 
feel, about on a par with put- 
ting a belt in your trousers 
but forgetting to buckle it. You may 
get the coverage you want—for a while 
—but in the long run you are almost 
certain to fall short of your objective. 
And the vulnerability of such a situ- 
ation can be avoided. 

First let us ask, ““What do we in the 
lighting equipment industry particu- 
larly expect of salesmen?” I recently 
asked a group of lighting equipment 
sales managers what they expected 
their salesmen to do, and I got the 
following answers: 

1. Sell the quota or increase the 
sales volume, or sell a specific number 
of units or dollars’ worth of merchan- 
dise. (They all concluded that this 
was definitely number one on the list.) 

2. Sell the company and its market- 
ing plan. 

3. Plan and execute proper distribu- 
tion for the territory. 

4. Teach distributors’ salesmen how 
to sell the company’s products. 

5. Supply market and sales research 
information when requested. 

6. Keep the company posted on 
competitive operations. 

7. Contact certain spheres of in- 
fluence, such as architects, engineers, 
utilities, political organizations. 

8. Be active in lighting organiza- 
tions, such as the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society, electrical clubs, etc. 

9. Keep informed on good lighting 
practices and be able to lay out simple 
lighting jobs in accordance with these 
practices. 

10. Give talks on lighting before 
community gatherings and capitalize 
on publicity possibilities. 

11. Handle complaints and adjust- 
ments. 


* A talk delivered at the Lighting In- 
dustry Round Table of the International 
Lighting Exposition, Chicago, IIl., April 
29, 1946. 
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Salem, Mass. 


12. Prepare and submit such regular 
sales reports as are required. 

And so we find that companies and 
sales managers do not expect their 
salesmen to, simply sell the goods— 
they expect them to do a complete 
marketing job. We must insist that 
such a job be done, otherwise our 
salesmen have simply sold equipment 
—they have not sold lighting—they 
have not sold the company—they have 
not built a sound basis on which future 
business can be definitely planned. 


12 Important Assignments 


All of these marketing functions 
which are expected of salesmen, in the 
lighting field at least, prove to be a 
far cry from the salesmen’s task as it 
sometimes appears on the surface. Yet, 
I doubt if there is a sales manager 
who does not feel that all of these 
12 specific assignments are important. 
Unless they are done and done well, 
the salesman is not a true part of your 
Organization—he becomes simply a 
broker. Unless these assignments are 
done, we are building sales forces only 
for a peak seller's market and not for 
a high planned sales volume that can 
be maintained. 

These 12 points are not peculiar to 
a manufacturer's salesman — most of 
them apply to the wholesaler’s sales- 
men, to the utility salesmen and to the 
dealer contractor salesmen. And _ it 
should be stressed here that the need 
for observation and application of 
these points is even more important to 
the smaller organization than to the 
larger one, who may be in a position 
to hire specialists to perform these 
functions. 

Now, how can we get salesmen to 
perform these functions? The answers: 

1. By hiring salesmen on exactly 
that basis. 

2. By informing the present sales 
force that all of these tasks are part 
of the job. 


Gartan Morse: “It is important that the 
salesman knows that he is being rated.” 


3. By paying salesmen accordingly. 

First, hire the right man. Betore 
you hire new salesmen, you can im- 
prove your chances of getting the right 
men by making a complete job classi- 
fication. Use this job classification in 
preparing your application — blank. 
Make your application blank find out 
pertinent information about the man 
relating to the job to be done. Forget 
whether or not his grandmother was 
a naturalized citizen, and ask him 
what makes him think he can do a 
selling job for your company. Don't 
ask him for the names of his three 
best friends to whom you may turn 
for references. If he has had previous 
sales experience, find out to whom he 
sold and then ask these customers per- 
sonally or through one of your own 
organization in person what kind of 
salesman this man is. 

Use this job classification in inter- 
viewing the prospective salesman. 
Don’t depend on one man’s interview 
with the prospect regardless of your 
confidence in him or his confidence in 
himself that he is a master-mind at 
analyzing character. Have several men 
of good judgment talk with the appli- 
cant and have them each take definite 
notes on important questions that you 
want answered about the man. You 
may even go farther and have pre- 
pared by experts sales aptitude and 
other tests based on your job classiii- 
cation. Many sales managers are not 
sold on this method of selecting, but 
Sylvania’s experience has been such 
that this method cannot be overlooked, 
at least as part of a selection program. 

Bear in mind that there are many 
salesmen who are experts in c:osing 
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a sale and who can sell themselves to 
you. Some of these men, however, will 
not be interested in doing a complete 
marketing job such as we have de- 
scribed. Despite their abilities at mak- 
ing quotas Or increasing volume on 
short notice, it 1S possible that they 
will not be the men you want—say, 
in this instance, as lighting equipment 
salesmen. Give some honest considera- 
tion to the selecting procedure and it 
will help you get better salesmen and 
greatly reduce the cost of turnover. 

If you expect a salesman to be worth 
thousands of dollars to your company 
over a period of years, then give his 
selection at least the consideration that 
your master mechanic and purchasing 
agent would give to the selection of a 
new piece of equipment for your plant. 

Second, but equally important— 
Inform your present sales forces that 
all of these functions are part of the 
job. It is the policy of Sylvania to do 
just that. This means that at our peri- 
odic sales meetings we sincerely take 
our sales*force into the organization. 
We outline in detail a planned mer- 
chandising program for both short and 
long term periods. We discuss the ad- 
vertising program and even the pro- 
duction plans. At such meetings we 
give these men a chance to comment 
upon and to criticize these plans which 
have been outlined by merchandising, 
advertising, and sales managers. We 
find that the salesmen’s suggestions are 
invaluable, and on many occasions 
these men have sent us back to our 
offices with sounder ideas for a com- 
plete marketing job. 


Selling the Job 


At our local division meetings, the 
same type of management philosophy 
prevails, but once the program has 
been agreed upon, our salesmen then 
sell that program. We encourage them 
to disagree, criticize and: argue with 
the plans in the embryo stage. But 
having had a chance to express them- 
selves, the salesmen are now ready to 
perform not only the number one sell- 
ing job but the other eleven important 
aspects of the program. 

Sylvania is preparing a lighting sales 
handbook which we will make avail- 
able upon completion to our distribu- 
tors’ salesmen as well as to our own 
men. This manual describes the type 
of selling job we feel should be done 
in the lighting industry as well as the 


“104 engineering aspects of the prob- 
em 
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pay your salesmen for do- 
omplete job. After you have 
Selected men for the total job you ex- 
pect performed and after you have 
intormed those already on your sales 
force of their total marketing job, then 
you must pay them and let them know 
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“George can’t get to first base without his 
copy of The Buffalo Evening News!”’* 


First in war and first in peace 
—that’s WICHITA, THE CITY 
THAT LEADS THE NATION IN 
REGAINING INDUSTRIAL EM- 
PLOYMENT. *With a record of 
233.32% employment gain over 
the prewar period, Wichita workers 
are busy, and that means busy dol- 
lars in Kansas’ richest market. 


You'll find that KFH, the selling sta- 
tion in Wichita, can put your product on 
top in this rich market and keep it there! 


*U. S. Dept. of Labor Statistics 


THAT SOLID SECTION OF 
KANSAS’ RICHEST MARKET gg 


WICHITA IS A HOOPERATED CITY 


WICHITA 
CBS . . . 5000 WATTS DAY AND NIGHT . . . CALL ANY PETRY OFFICE 


WHAT'S THE LIFE OF AN 
INSURANCE POLICY? jo 


10 years? ...20 years? ...a lifetime? 
And the paper must be as white . . . the 
printing as legible as the day it was 
issued. Ask your printer how you can 
be sure of this kind of permanency for 
every type of document. Paper is his busi- 
ness—he knows it intimately. As an expert he 
will almost certainly call your attention to 


100% rag ¥ super Opaque Va weights 
df Distinctive unglazed parchment finish 


When you want to KNOW...go to an expert! 


Rising Papers 


Ask your printer...he KNOWS paper! 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 
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| that you are paying them for doing it 
|Don’t tell your men that you feel the 
last eleven assignments are important 
|but you are paying them only for the 
number one assignment, because that’s 
the sure way of not getting the com. 
| plete job done—that will be the sure 
_way of having a sales force which js 
|not part of your organization but sim. 
ply a group of brokers. 
Frankly, I feel one of the reasons 
why payment has been made to sales. 
'men in the past almost entirely on the 
|dollar sales record is that any other 
| basis seemed difficult to establish. 
| What is needed (in the lighting in- 
|dustry particularly) is a system of 
rating men regarding their fotal per- 
formance. This rating may be done by 
‘the salesman’s immediate superior, the 
general sales manager, and other sales 
‘engineering and advertising executives 
, who have occasion to contact the sales- 
'man from time to time either person- 
lally or through correspondence. It is 
not too bad an idea to have some of 
| his colleagues do part of the rating. 
A rating sheet should include a list 
|of responsibilities such as we have 
previously described. Through such a 
/method, you can have a good, if not 
perfect, measure of your salesman’s 
‘performance. It is important that he 
|knows that he is being rated, and if 
|he is the right kind of a salesman, he 
will welcome it. Everyone wants t 


- 


\know whether or not he is making 
progress, or whether or not he is doing 


his job well. 


Poor Measuring Stick 

| In periods when it is easy to sell 
|merchandise, the dollar volume of 
sales proves to be a poor measuring 
stick. Even in a buyer's market, light- 
| ing equipment sales are too frequently 
poor sales from the industry as well 
as the company’s long-term standpoint. 
Let these ratings become an active part 
of your compensation plan, and then 
will you have to prod the salesman to 
'do the marketing job as well as the 
iselling job? 

Through these ratings you will find 
on your sales force men who are 
naturals for your engineering, adver- 
'tising, and merchandising groups. 
| Through such a process, you will bring 
your salesmen into your organization, 
|and you will find that your sales force 
‘in total will become an indispensable 
| merchandising group and the type of 
‘organization you want the buying 
public to attach to your trade-mark. 

We can properly select and properly 
| train salesmen only by realizing all the 
| things we want a salesman to ao (0 
| build and maintain sales on a sound 
| basis. Let’s have our salesmen prepared 
| for the complete marketing job w hich 
| must be done. 
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| OOK at the nationally known names on the 


farmer’s tractor ... his tools ... his wife’s 
household appliances . . . the packaged foods in 
her cupboard. The American farmer’s convictions 


on quality spring from hard experience. 


He knows that good seed in fertile soil produces 
bigger yields; that pure-bred cattle give more 
and better milk, make the best beef. He shuns the 
shoddy, because he is not only a good farmer but 


a good business-man. 


Today, as he and his wife plan the biggest pur- 


chases they ever made, price is but one of the 
deciding factors. Look for these biggest purchases 
on farms where income is also biggest. From 
Country Gentleman farms, the top-half farms 


making nearly three-quartersofall farm purchases. 


In his reading matter, too, Colossus buys quality. 
Leaf through any issue of Country Gentleman 
and see the quality fare set before him month 
after month .. . articles, editorials, and the 
advertisements of America’s leaders. He and his 
family look upon Country Gentleman as friend, 
counselor, and guide. 
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NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 
A CURTIS PUBLICATION 


ALUMINUM PACKAGED: “Character,” the line of men’s toiletries created by 
Helen Liebert, is making a brilliant showing in the containers of eye-catching 
metal. The after-shave lotion and talc bottles are of spun aluminum, with 
E name inscribed in 23 karat gold plate script. The soap is wrapped in em- 

bossed aluminum foil, Aluminum theme is even carried out in lotion refills. 
Light in weight these items are expected to make a hit with air travelers. 


NAME OF LINE IS HIGHLIGHTED: The staplers and staples and other 


products of Speed Products, Inc. are appearing in striking, modernized pack- 
D ESIGN | NG ages, Container of each item features the trade name “Swingline” and has a 


functional panel for product display. Dealer survey helped to design packages. 


TO SELL EXCLUSIVELY FOR BABY: Orloff’s line of Baby's Breath Nursery Aids now 


includes a special soap. Because so many leading pediatricians indicated a 
preference for unscented soap containing olive oil, Orloff incorporated these 
two medically-approved prerequisites to produce an extra mild, superfine soap. 


(Captions read counter clock-wise) 
SIMPLIFIED THREE CUBIC FOOT HOME FREEZER: Made by Coldaire Corp., 
it has a capacity for 120 pounds of frozen foods, will hold more than a week's 
supply for the average family of six. It has a flush counter balance lid and 
recessed base.Consumer research determined the exterior design of cabinet. 


HAS UNOBSTRUCTED REARWARD VISION: Contour-fit windows replace 
the upper part of the former rear quarter body panels in the new 1947 Stude- 
baker five-passenger Champion Coupe. Two other chassis improvements are 
self-adjusting brakes and a redistribution of weight that promises to revolu- 
tionize conceptions of riding comfort. Raymond Lowey created the body design. 
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Branding Lifts Yam Sales 
From Dribbles to Carloads 


Last year the State of Louisiana 
shipped more than 20,000 ear- 
loads of yams—all because one 
man believed in the principles 
that put Sunkist oranges and 
Diamond walnuts on the tables 


of a nutrition-conscious Nation. 


BY 


RUEL McDANIEL 


Yam Men: Flying plane loads of yams from Louisiana to Chicago is a publicity stunt 
but it makes the public aware that another staple food now can be bought as : 
branded, packaged product. Olson & Johnson (top) meet planes bearing “Red Bird’ 
yams. Packaging (center) ups average sales to five pounds. “Sam,” (bottom left) per 
forms for Don MeNeill, and Felix Dezauche, yam grower, on the “Breakfast Club. 


ECENTLY a shipper of sweet 

potatoes in the quaint little 
“Cajean’”” town of South 
Louisiana startled the staid 

fresh fruit and vegetable industry by 
flying a fleet of three large cargo 


planes from Louisiana to Chicago to 
deliver fresh sweet potatoes. 

Of course the flight and the follow- 
up publicity with Olson & Johnson, 
the radio network “‘guesting’’ and the 
presence of Governor Jimmie Davis 
as sponsor of the fleet shipment were 


‘stunt ts.” But the revolutionary plan 
back of the flight and the accompany- 
“* ublicity are no stunts. 

| » shipper who flew the yams to 
Chi ‘go is J. Felix Dezauche, Dezauche 
& Son, Opelousas, La. He founded the 
commercial sweet potato industry in 
M 20, 1946 


Louisiana about 35 years ago, by dis- 
tributing empty burlap bags among 
farmers and begging them to fill up 
a few for experimental shipment to 
out-of-state markets. Largely through 
his efforts, the yam industry has grown 
to such an extent that last year Louisi- 
ana shipped more than 20,000 car- 
loads. The Dezauche organization 
handled more than half this crop. 
The sweet potato industry has 


reached such proportions in Louisiana 
that today it has a special state agency 
for promoting and advertising it. Mr. 


Dezauche was a leader in obtaining 
this state support and obviously his 
company contributes heavily to the 
advertising fund. Yet his firm has 
launched a large consumer advertising 
campaign of its own to further pro- 
mote the crop and the industry. 

The flight to Chicago officially 
launched the Dezauche & Son program 
of “‘branding’’ and packaging of the 
top one-third of the company’s pro- 
duction of fresh yams. It represents a 
revolutionary step in merchandising 
bulk vegetables. 
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Forms Close June 10th 


Soldiers and sailors buy toys — lots 
of them. They also buy great quantities 
of perfumes, lingerie, jewelry and a 
myriad of other gifts. 

The peak of this year ‘round gift 
business comes just before Christmas. 
Then, millions of men and women in 
the Armed Forces shop their Post 
Exchanges and Ship's Stores for gifts to 
send home. 

Most of these gift seekers are sta- 
tioned at Army and Navy installations, 
miles from civilian centers. 
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The Officers operating these military 
outlets are looking for the best and 
latest in all kinds of gifts. 

So—the July issue of POST EXCHANGE 
will be devoted entirely to merchan- 
dising ideas for these men who are 
“Looking Ahead to Christmas.” 

So—and we'll be brief —if you are 
selling any kind of a gift item, you 
should reserve advertising space in the 
July “Looking Ahead to Christmas” Buy- 
ing Number of POST EXCHANGE. Forms 
close June 10th! 


..- A Youthful Market With a Great Future 


POST EXCHANGE 


ARMY ° NAVY bd 


MARINES ° 


MERCHANT MARINE 


Main Office—292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


BARLEY L.WARD, inc. WALTER W.MEEKS SIMPSON REILLY, Lid. SIMPSON-REILLY, Lid. FRED WRIGHT CO. DUNCAN MACPHERSON 
368 Wi. Michigan Ave 101 Marietta Garfield Building Russ Building S15 Olive Street 700 So. Washington Sq. 
CHICAGO |,ILLINGIS = ATLANTA 3,GA. LOS ANGELES 4, CAL. SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. ST.LOUIS 1,MO. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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When Mr. Dezauche firs: began 
shipping potatoes out of Louisiana, he 
shipped in 100-pound burlap bags, 
Packing evolved from there to hamp- 
ers, and today most shippers use nailed 
and wire crates. Nobody thoucht of 
identifying his production. When 
Louisiana potatoes reached the niarket, 
they were just sweet potatoes. If one 
shipper made some effort to obtain top 
quality and through that discrimina. 
tion tried to build up a definite fol. 
lowing, he was handicapped, because 
his shipments were dumped into the 
vegetable hoppers of the food stores 
along with other shipments. 


Doubling Per Capita Use 


As far back as 1930 Mr. Dezauche 
saw the possibilities of identifying his 
production and he adopted a smaller 
package and a brand. He found the 
trade was not ready for it; wholesalers 
did not want either small packages or 
brands. The idea was too revolutionary, 


Mr. Dezauche dropped the idea, but 
it was far from forgotten. In the mean- 
time, he built up his resources and 
enlarged his shipping business. 

Today, with facts revealed by a 
consumer survey to back him, he is 
selling branded yams in small pack- 
ages. And he is doing it with a degree 
of success that has surprised even him, 
who so strongly believed in the sound- 
ness of the plan. 

His survey revealed that an aver- 
age of one and one-eighth meals which 
included sweet potatoes were being 
served by American housewives week- 
ly. The survey further revealed that 
the average purchase of yams in retail 
stores was three pounds. 

Obviously there was a tremendous 
untapped market for sweet potatoes. 
He’ believes that per capita consump- 
tion can be doubled easily, which will 
of course absorb all the yams Louisiana 
and the rest of the sweet potato states 
can produce for a long time to come. 

One way to increase consumption 
painlessly and quickly, the Dezauche 
organization logically concluded, was 
to raise somewhat the size of the aver- 
age purchase of yams. 

Accordingly, that was the logic back 
of the adoption of a five-pound pack- 
age when the company went into 
trade-marked packaging. Housewives 
were buying yams in three-pound 
orders. They would buy five pounds 
instead of three, if they could buy 
that amount in a neat package, the 
company reasoned. By thus increasing 
the amount of yams taken home, the 
company knew the housewife naturally 
would serve yams more frequently be: 
cause they were on hand to serve. 

The company packs the top one 
third of its crop in five-pound mesh 
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Tue |. Q. rating of Florida residents 
is far above the average . . . Florida 
natives and those who migrated to 
“The Sunshine State” in quest of the 
ultimate in living are financially 
sound, highly cultured citizens . . . 
established in good-income businesses 
that constantly provide them with 
money to buy what they want! 


* * 
TAMPA TRIBUNE 


Nationol Representatives 


FLORIDA TIMES-UNION 
* Jacksonville 


National Representatives 


* Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc. 


+ 
~awyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. Jann and Kelley, Inc., Atlanta 


Here is a solid market . . . a proving 
ground for worthwhile products. The 
great solid-family market! 

This new-old, wise-spending audience 
will respond to your sales story when 
told in Florida’s three major markets 
and their trading territories through 
the column’s of Florida’s three great 
morning dailies . . . at low cost! 


* 
MIAMI HERALD 


National Representatives 
Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. 
* 


A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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NEW YORK ADULTS RIDE 
THE NEW YORK SUBWAYS 


COVERAGE: 89% of adults ride 
EXPOSURE: 23 minutes per ride 
REPETITION: 26 rides a month 
COLOR: All you want 


... this is subway advertising! 
CAR CARDS « STATION POSTERS 


29. 


NEW YORK SUBWAYS 


Advertising Company, Inc. 


Member of NATA See 


} 
F 


630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. - 410 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. - 


bags. The bags are prominently ident;. 
fied with the organization’: “Req 
Bird” brand. For convenience :n ship- 
ping and handling by stores, 10 of the 
five-pound bags go into a thiree-ply 


* heavy paper carton, also prominently 


branded. Thus both the merchant and 
the consumer know whose yams they're 
buying and can demand the same 
brand in the future. 

However, Mr. Dezauche realized 
from his earlier experience in packag. 
ing that an attractive package and a 
brand were not enough to sell the 
trade. Consumer advertising was in 
the program this time—extensive ad- 
vertising, covering newspapers, radio 
and outdoor showings. 

“When I called on the head of one 
of the largest grocery chains in the 
country and explained my packaging 
and identification program,” Mr. 
Dezauche says, ‘he was not impressed, 
He had been buying sweet potatoes in 
bulk from me for years and he wanted 
to continue that way. But I was ready 
for him. I showed him proofs of our 
consumer advertisements and our ad- 
vertising schedule, and he then wanted 
to contract for our entire output.” 


Strategic Retail Outlets 


Strategically-located retail __ stores 
were selected in Chicago to handle the 
recent fleet shipment of packaged and 
branded yams. Every store that han- 
dled any part of the shipment devoted 
extensive window and floor display to 
the products, and sell-outs were re- 
ported from eight minutes to an hour, 
proving to the company that both the 
merchant and consumer are ready for 
properly packaged, identified sweet 
potatoes of top quality. 

Hereafter all Dezauche’s top quality 
yams are to be marketed through the 
five-pound packages. The balance goes 
into canning or dehydration. 

Felix Dezauche is more firmly en- 
trenched than ever as Sweet Potato 
King of the World, and he doesnt 
mind if production is doubled. He sees 
ahead more than double the present 
per capita consumption, through co- 
operative advertising, individual ad- 
vertising, modern packaging, and 
brand identification. 

Frank E. Miller is advertising man- 
ager and in charge of schedules and 
promotion. He declares that the re 
cent Chicago ‘‘stunt’’ is merely a pre- 
view of things to come out of the 
Kingdom of the Sweet Potato. 
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MONARCH PERSONNEL 
140 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago 3, Iii. 


Personnel counsellors since 1910 


Special department for sales personnel. Affiili- 
ates in all larger cities. Employers and salesmen 
invited te use our services. Inquiries invited om 
personnel and positions available. All nesotla- 
tions strietly eonfidential. 
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Guidance Group Finds Promising 
Sales Talent Among Veterans 


An analysis of the returning service men who are seeking job coun- 


sel through Veteran’s Guidance in Advertising and Selling, Inc., 


of New York, presents a revealing picture of personal history and 


attitudes of the men who want careers in sales and merchandising. 


BY CHARLES K. BRETT 
Research Analyst 
Richard Manville & Associates 
New York City 


P sales and advertising ex- 
ecutives of New York wanted 
to know some facts about the 
veterans who come to them 

seeking counsel and jobs. These ex- 
ecutives are sponsoring a program of 
vocational counsel and _ placement 
through Veterans Guidance in Adver- 
tising and Selling, Inc., a non-profit 
organization sponsored by 27 of the 
leading advertising and sales organiza- 
tions of New York. Being business 
men, they wanted to know just what 
they were getting for their money— 
what do the veterans who come to 
Veterans Guidance have to offer? 

To show business men just what 
they were getting when they asked 
Veterans Guidance to refer veterans to 
them for jobs in their companies, I 
was asked by the Executive Director 
of Veterans Guidance to make a survey 
of the men who applied for counsel. 
I was asked to do this because I was 
in research work, Veterans Guidance 
had helped to place me, and I was 
working with the group of volunteer 
veterans who are cooperating with the 
business men sponsoring this program. 


Personnel Gold Mine 


; The survey, made of applicants on 
February 7 and 8, shows that Veterans 
Guidance has a veritable gold mine of 
personnel. These veterans are a very 
high-type group. Any merchandising 
or advertising executive can ask for 
job applicants from this group with 
the assurance that he can fill his job 
opening with a man who will suit him. 
The survey shows that these men, as a 
gtoup, are intelligent, well educated, 
and have varying experiences ranging 
from the junior salesman or cub ad- 
vertising man to the seasoned sales 
Manager, sales promotion manager, 
advertising copywriter or account ex- 
ecutive. The salaries these men want 
are well within budgets. 

Upon registering with Veterans 
Guidance, these veterans are screened, 
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rated, tested and classified before be- 
ing sent out for a job. Coordinating 
this activity with the program of the 
Veterans Administration, applicants 
may receive aptitude tests for the posi- 
tions they are seeking. This testing 
program is valuable mainly to the 
young people who have never had a 
job and are seeking to start out in a 
new field. Experienced and qualified 
men are classified by _— quali- 
fications, educational background and 
salary requirements. From these rat- 


ings, the veteran can be matched to the 
specifications for a particular job so 
that both veteran and employer will be 
satisfied. Thus, Veterans Guidance acts 
as a central clearing house through 
which specially qualified veterans can 
be channeled to all types of selling 
and advertising positions. 

Just what is available to you, as an 
executive, when you ask for job ap- 
plicants from this group? And what 
will it cost you to hire one of these 
men? These were questions asked by 
personnel men. By analyzing personal 
history forms, we found that the cream 
of the crop came to Veterans Guid- 
ance. A remarkable process of self- 
selection developed. The run-of-the- 
mill veteran did not come in for 
counsel and aid. The men who came in 
had thought about the jobs they want- 
ed, and knew the responsibilities of 
the sales, merchandising and advertis- 
ing jobs they sought. What these 
veterans, as a group, have to offer is 
shown on the accompanying chart. 
Many of the veterans in this group 
have already been placed, but there 
are many more of the same kind being 
discharged and continuing to return 
for job counseling. 

We know that the services recog- 


HERE IS OUR VETERAN 


(1) Are they an intelligent group? 


Yes — they ore 


Who are the Veterans who come to Veterans Guidance for counsel? 


1% have taken special courses in advertising 


(2) Have they experience valuable in advertising? 
Yes — they hove 


36% held administrative service jobs, . 
The great ion of the rest have previous business experience 


(3) Do their salary demands fit your budget? 
Yes — they do 
42% want less thon $200 a month 


] 


22% want less than $150 a month 


4] 


9% only want $400 a month and these are highly experienced advertising men 
: | 


(4) Can you depend on the you hire? 

Yes — they ore a steady group 

52% are married 

Pee ng ce ) 
59% have dependents 

My 2 ] 


The average age is 29, but 66% ore under 30. 


(5)Why are they seeking jobs today? 
38% have no jobs to return to 


57% are — greater opportunity 


only 8% are looking for higher pay 


= 
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that, effective July 7, 1946, it will 
again be distributed in the Atlanta territory 
by THE ATLANTA JOURNAL 


7, 


— WEEK MAGAZINE is proud to welcome to its family of 
distinguished newspapers The Atlanta Journal—the news- 
paper that ‘‘covers Dixie like the dew.”” That means our ad- 
vertisers can soon count on reaching 250,408* homes in the 
Atlanta market... and 7,675,947* homes ae 

in the 23 key markets that ring up the : (Pierce 


——— 


lion’s share of America’s sales. | This 
*Sept. 1945 ABC Figures Wi Par 
eek 


| MAGAZINE 


The Atlanta Journal The Memphis Commercial Appeal 

The Baltimore Sunday Sun The Milwaukee Journal 

The Birmingham News Minneapolis Sunday Tribune} 

The Boston Herald New York Herald Tribune 

The Chicago Daily News The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 

The Cincinnati Enquirer The Pittsburgh Press 

Cleveland Plain Deaier Portland Oregon Journal 

The Dallas Morning News St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

Des Moines Sunday Register} San Francisco Chronicle 

The Detroit News The Spokane Spokesman-Review 

The Indianapolis Star The Washington Sunday Star 
Los Angeles Times 


tStarting September 8, 1946 i 


Jor the BiG CITIES... BEST DEALERS ...BIGGEST SALES 
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nized their ability because almost one- 

half of them became officers (47%) 

and well over one-half of those who 

remained enlisted men were sergeants 
or better. The ranks they held ranged 
as high as lieutenant colonel. They 
came from all branches of the service 
—the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Air 
Corps, Coast Guard, the WAC and 
SPARS, and we even have an officer 
from the Royal Canadian Air Forces 
and a corporal from the Auxiliary 
Territorial Service (British version of 
the WAC). They've been in the serv- 
ice on an average of 40 months and 
three-fourths of them have been over- 
seas. These men have been in every 
theater all over the world. They've 
averaged 17 months overseas and 
gathered a good share of decorations. 
A hundred men will have 11 Air 
Medals with 27 Clusters, two Silver 
Stars, two Distinguished Flying Cross- 
es, seven Bronze Stars, eight Purple 
Hearts, 79 Battle Stars, and 11 foreign 
decorations. This is further evidence 
of the leadership of those now enter- 
ing sales and advertising. 


“Average” Vet Is 29 


The averave age of the veterans is 
29 years. Their ages run from the lad 
of 19 to the experienced man of 44. 
Of these, 60% are 29 or under, with 
about 25% being under 25. Only 15% 
were over 35. 

The re-opening of foreign trade 
markets again places emphasis on the 
ability of business people to speak for- 
eign languages. From this group it is 
possible to draw people who speak 
languages: Arabic, Spanish, Russian, 
Norse, French, German, and Swedish. 
This knowledge of foreign languages 
and service all over the world makes 
the veteran good prospective timber 
for an export sales force. Fully 35% 


RAR BES cosmetics, 

MANY DRUGS, FOODS, 
DRINKS 

are OVERLOOKING A MARKET 


That’s as wide and broad as 
the United States itself. 
Cosmetics, drugs, foods, drinks,— 
everything from automobiles to 
zithers are purchased at the rate 
of seven billion dollars a year by 
this very active home market. It’s 
easy to overlook because we’re all 
so close to it. But it’s easy to reach, 
too. You reach the big American 
Negro market through the race 
papers to which the Negro looks 
<or guidance. The good will, con- 
idence, and regular patronage of 

> Negro can be won and held by 
vertising in the Negro papers. 
2u_ OWe it to your business to 
the facts about the success 
‘ies built upon reaching this 
ereat and growing market through 
sovertising. Write to Interstate 
nited Newspapers, Inc., 545 Fifth 
“venue, New York. Get the facts. 
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of these men speak French with 
another 10% speaking Spanish. The 
unusual languages, Norse, Arabic, 
Swedish, etc. are spoken by about 5% 
of the group. 

The answers we got to questions on 
salary requests showed that these 
veterans were not so much interested 
in dollars today as in a chance to get a 
job and show their initiative and drive. 
These men are starting out in the best 
American tradition of ‘‘start low and 
grow to be the president of the firm.” 
They are interested in getting a job 
where individual enterprise, intelli- 


gence, loyalty, attention to duty and 
initiative will bring satisfying posi- 
tions and incomes in due course. The 
veterans who ask over $200 a month 
have experiences that more than justify 
such salaries. 

We've been talking about these 
veterans as a group to see the pool 
that is available to the prospective em- 
ployer. We must remember that the 
veteran who applies to Veterans Guid- 
ance is an ‘individual enterprise” man. 
He has special ability to offer and is 
willing to prove his worth as he starts 
on his new career. 


| | The News-Sentinel is delivered by carrier every week day to 
97.8% of all homes in Fort Wayne. 
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Precision marks every step toward the finished product. 


@ Among the more progressive man- 
ufacturing plants in Fort Wayne— f 
Zoliner Machine Works is outstanding. 

Although relatively new among the older industries so long 
established here—within the past dozen years Zollner through 
| superior engineering and precision methods has attained the 
| position of supplying original equipment to 70% of all makes 
of trucks and buses made in U.S.... Nationally known for the 


quality of its products...Zollner employs about 750 workers. 


* 
Che News-Sentinel 


Gort Wayne 4 “Good Euening 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


REPRESENTATIVES: ALLEN-KLAPP CO. * NEW YORK—CHICAGO—DETROIT 


ZOLLNER 


HEAVY-DUTY PISTONS 
eS 
One of Fort Wayne's 
outstanding plants 
in manufacturing 


WORLD CHAMPIONS The «‘Zoliner 
Pistons’’ World Champions in the Pro- 
ional Basketball League for 
the past 3 seasons. 


J 
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What Industry 
Will Read About 


PRODUCTION 
MAINTENANC 


and LABOR 
in May 


FACTORY 


Need for Low Cost Production Creates 


& TODAY ...industry is searching for practical ideas 
to boost production, cut costs and deal understandingly 
with workers MORE than at any time in the history of 
American industry. 


Better methods and equipment are recognized as 


the only possible means of safeguarding profit-margins 


under the impact of higher costs. 


THAT’S why FACTORY, for years the leading 
source of information on plant operation, is now in so 
much demand. FACTORY ’s Editors seek out the best 
methods in the most progressive plants in America— 
prepare crisp, condensed articles. FACTORY ’s articles 


deal exclusively with subjects affecting plant opera- 
804 


Unprecedented Demand for FACTORY 


WHY GM WORKERS NEED 
8 YEARS TO MAKE UP 
STRIKE LOSSES 


A penetrating analysis of what 
the prolonged General Motors 
strike cost the community of 

Bristol, Conn., and its workers. Includes an intimate story of 
a worker's struggle to maintain his family, reveals how workers 
will need eight years at the new rates to make up their losses, 


“When Labor Strikes— Everybody Loses.” E 
HOW MASS PRODUCTION 


CUTS FURNITURE COSTS 
40 PERCENT 


Striking proof that modern 
production methods 

can be applied to a 
craftsmanship industry. 
Tells how The Mengel 
Company of Louisville, Ky., 
assembles and finishes fine “~S 
furniture on a new conveyor system 

that doubled plant capacity, reduced in-process time from 48 
to 12 hours, and trimmed production costs by 40%. 
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STASSEN’S MINNESOTA LABOR LAW— 
MODEL FOR U.S.? 

FACTORY ’s editors report on the seven-year record of Min- 
nesota’s Labor Relations Act, find employers, labor and the 
public in favor of it. Strike record in Minnesota is far bet- 
ter than the national average. Captain Stassen tells FACTORY’s 
readers Minnesota Act can “furnish a basis for desirable na- 
tional legislation.” 


tions—aim to give readers ideas they can act upon—to 
improve production, reduce plant costs. 


THUS...this great market of plant operating men 
who pay to read FACTORY, is conditioned every 
month to the acceptance of new ideas and new equip- 
ment to solve plant problems. 


@ And...this FACTORY audience, already the 
largest among plant operating men in America, is 
gaining at the rate of 1000 additional subscribers every 
month since V-J Day—DELIVERING to manufacturers 
SELLING to industry a 1946 advertising service to meet 
today’s new sales opportunities. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified and are available di- 
rect from the publishers. 


Five Market Studies: 


Industrial British Columbia, 1945. 
Don't forget Canadian markets in your 
analysis of sales potentials. This report of 
the progress of the Vancouver area com- 
bines a graphic presentation of manufac- 
turing development with a compilation of 
statistics to certify the market's growth. It 
offers results of a survey of business con- 
ditions in British Columbia, covering every 
aspect of industry—from building, climate, 
education, population, occupations and 
manufacturing, to tourist and retail trade. 
Significant for manufacturers seeking plant 
locations in Canada is the list of more than 
450 commodities produced in Vancouver. 
Copies of the generously illustrated study 
are available from its publisher, The Van- 
couver Sun, Sun Publishing Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C. 


The San Francisco Bay Region «as a 
Factory Location. If the Pacific Coast is 
on your list for expansion of production 
or sales facilities, then this study of the 
San Francisco Bay Region, published by the 
city’s Chamber of Commerce, may provide 
useful information. In addition to the usual 
factors of population, factory employment 
and production, geography, transportation, 
etc., the booklet contains a detailed pictorial 
map of the Bay Area, with a list of high- 
way mileages. Of particular interest on the 
labor front are the charts on employment, 
wages and hours, and wage rates. Write 
to the Industrial Dept., San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, 333 Pine St., San 
Francisco 4, Calif. 


The Newark Market. There has been a 
great deal of research on the extent of 
unemployment to be expected in the re- 
conversion period in industry. This study by 
the Newark Committee for Economic De- 
velopment visualizes specificially the labor 
situation in Newark—both short range and 
long range. And the picture is promising. 
A survey of companies in construction, 
manufacturing, transportation, trade, finance, 
services, and other kinds of industries 
shows that these firms expect to employ 
26,275 more people in 1946 than in 1940 


in the 
Central 
West 
PREFER 


Chicago Sournal 
- of Commerce 


—or a post-war increase of 17%. For 
copies, write to Dr. M. R. Neifeld, Chair- 
man, Newark Committee for Economic 
Development, Newark, N. J. 


A Guide to the Dental Market (Second 
Edition). Did you know that 30,000,000 
patients visit their dentist every year, that 
there are 70,000 American dentists, and 
30,000 dental assistants, and that the total 
annual volume of dental business is $3,000,- 
000,000? These statistics, as well as data 
on the dollar volume of annual dental 
business subdivided into its seven com- 
ponent parts, the growth of dentistry and 
of dental incomes, and the relationship of 
family income and of population levels to 
expenditures on dental care, are covered 
in this booklet on the dental market. If 
you sell products to dentists, or depend 
on dentists’ recommendations for sales, you 
may want to obtain a copy of the study. 


Address Dental Survey Publications, Essex 
Building, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Washington Transit System Market. 
Sales managers or merchandising and ad- 
vertising men planning to exploit the 
market in the Nation's capitol, will be in- 
terested in this presentation of data by 
N&tional Transitads. The book contains a 
detailed map of Washington, D. C., and 
adjacent et a served by transit lines, 
population facts, payroll and employment 
figures, breakdown of retail sales in the 
area, analysis of transit ridership, lists of 
leading distribution outlets, and a handy- 
reference group of “quick facts.” A check 
list reveals what Transitads can do in 
rounding out an advertising campaign. 
Copies of the market data book are avail- 
able upon request to National Transitads 
Inc., 400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
Ill. 


FOR ACTION 
FROM PRESIDENTS 
TRY DUN’S REVIEW 
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Star Wacon . . 
Douglas Leigh, Inc., 
ford, Conn., carrying names of new MGM shows and stars in the sky. 


. The dirigible leased by Metro.Goldwyn-Mayer from 
to cruise between Washington, D. C., and Hart- 


Campaigns and Marketing 


Media Test 


A test campaign for Regent cigar- 
ettes which breaks sharply with the 
tradition of large-space units for cig- 
arette advertising is reported by the 
Bureau of Advertising, A.N.P.A., as 
one which may prove highly signifi- 
cant, not only to the tobacco industry, 
but also to small national advertisers 
currently being squeezed by higher 
costs and narrower margins for adver- 
tising. 

The campaign, prepared by Ridg- 
way, Ferry and Yocum, is using space 
units ranging from 65 to 140 lines. It 
departs further from cigarette adver- 
tising tradition by applying to news- 
paper copy the same ag 0 of fixed 
continuity used in radio. Running for 
13 consecutive weeks, the schedule is 
expected to provide a direct test be- 
tween newspapers and spot radio. 
Newspapers are being used in Chicago 
and Worcester, Mass., and spot radio 
in New York and Houston, Texas. 
The radio spots will be used as the 
expenditure permits, the total cost of 
the campaign being divided equally 
between both media. 


Record Sales Builder 


To increase acceptance and use of 
transcribed spot announcements pre- 
pared for local sponsorship by dealers 
and distributors, the Payne Furnace 
Co., Beverly Hills, Calif., has prepared 
an eight-inch fiber record which au- 
ditions a sample commercial and a 
brief selling message on other an- 
nouncements available to dealers for 
local use. The record is attractively 
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printed with a “Payneheat” design. It 
can be played on any phonograph. 
The record is a part of a complete 
“packaged” advertising and sales pro- 
motion program which Payne offers to 
dealers in a new advertising portfolio. 
Additional material contained in the 
portfolio includes folders for store or 
mail distribution; booklets, broadsides, 
mailing pieces, display cards for show- 
rooms; a series of mats for newspaper 
ads ; catalogs and an offer of additional 
radio announcements. Material in the 
portfolio is tailored to fit individual 
dealers’ needs. It can be used in part 


In Tuts Corner. . 


or in its entirety as a complete, co. 
ordinated campaign. 

A section of the portfolio outlines 
the advantages Payne dealers and dis. 
tributors derive from ‘‘Payneheat’s” 
own advertising program as well as 
from the campaign conducted in na- 
tional media by the parent company, 
Dresser Industries, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio, for the benefit of its affiliates, 
The Knollin Advertising Agency, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, handles 
the account. 


Bull’s Eye 


A novel sporting goods dealer help 
campaign starts this month with the 
launching of its latest promotion 
“Archery Club Publicity Contest” by 
the Ben Pearson Co., Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas. The contest is designed to 
encourage local archery clubs over the 
United States to obtain high class 
newspaper publicity for their clubs in 
local papers. This promotion is aimed 
to capture many new customers for 
archery equipment and the campaign 
is one of the methods the company is 
using to further glamorize the sport 
and to intrigue new customers into 
giving it a try 

Archery clubs will be offered equip- 
ment prizes totaling $1,500 for the 
best jobs of publicizing themselves in 
their local newspapers. The contest 
will be judged on quality and quantity 
of tear sheets submitted to the Ben 
Pearson Co. by entrants. The company 
itself has mailed to every Sunday ed- 
itor in the United States a tear sheet 
of a full page pictorial from the so- 
ciety section of The Kentucky Courier- 


. Announcing broadcast of Louis-Conn heavyweight 


boxing championship, the Gillette Safety Razor Co., sponsor, releases 
this full color window display to dealers throughout the country. 


featured or 


Gillette's 


JOB LOU: 
BILE CONN 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Old timers have seen a lot of changes in farming 


methods in their lifetimes. In Iowa, farm progress through 
the past century has been pretty much charted and cham- 
pioned by the state farm papers which grew to form 
today’s Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 

And today—the modern Iowa farmer, with his tractors, 
his corn planters, his corn pickers, his electrified farm, 
looks to his up-to-the-minute Iowa farm 
business paper for the same kind of leader- 
ship, news and advice that has always helped 
farmers to solve their problems. 


Neither the old timer nor the young, ac- 


of neighboring farms in nearby counties . . . Wallaces’ is 
looked-for and carefully read twice each month. The 
farmers in this rich section happen to be among the 
country’s most successful farm businessmen. A part of 
their success has come from their willingness to listen, 
learn and try. With 25% of the nation’s grade one land 
within its borders, Iowa stands today as one of the highest 
income farm markets in the world. Reaching 
9 out of 10 Iowa farms, Wallaces’ Farmer 
delivers for advertisers the greatest con- 
centration of farm buying power on record. 


tive, business farmer of 1946 wants to miss 


WALLACES FARMER 


IOWA HOMESTEAD 


oohed fOU wice A MONTH IN 9 OUT OF 10 IOWA FARM HOMES 


May 20: 


FIRM-ROOTED FOR 


a single copy of Wallaces’. On 9 out of every Py er oe gene 


10 lowa farms... and on a high percentage 
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Sorry, but we cannot accept adver- 
tising in the first three issues of 


Due to conflict with distribution-schedule 
contracts, we are forced to alter original 
plans. 

Fortunately, advertisers who were 
ready to be with us agreed to defer 
their starting schedules. 

For that, our apologies and our thanks. 
Their positions will be protected. And 
they will be offered an advantageous 
rate alternative. 

The earliest possible issue in which 
any advertising now may be accepted 
is October, 1946. 

Meantime we shall publish our July, 
August and September issues—without 
advertising. 


. y 


will be on the ceumibeni June 4. 


WATCH FOR IT! 


JACOBS 


SPORTS MAGAZINES 


343 South Dearborn, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Publishers of 
AMERICAN LAWN TENNIS « AIM « SPORTFOLIO 


More Sales 


¢ Quicker - 
At Less Cost 


| and’ Edward F. Requard, president of 
| the Advertising Club of Baltimore. 
| Mr.” Buckingham, vice-president of 
| Cluett, Peabody & Co., is also a former 


Nationally Known Authority on 


Can Now Handle a Few 
Additional Assignments 


PLAN COMPLETE CAMPAIGNS 
WRITE SALES MANUALS 


Annual Retainer Basis 
Preliminary Consultation Confidential and 
Without Obligation 


Address: TRAINING, Room 513 
11 W. Monument Bidg. 
Dayton 2, Ohio 


Sales Training 


| the board of directors of the Associa- 


Based on His Personal Analysis | 
of Your Market and Your Needs | 
| has created a nine-piece counter and 


Moderate Fee for Specific Program or | 


Journal devoted to an archery build-up. 
Further, a full length article on Pear- 
son-glamorized archery titled . “The 
Feather Merchants of Pine Bluff’ ap- 
peared in the May 4 issue of The Sat- 


| urday Evening Post. 


Next step in the campaign is ad- 
vance layout of the contest announce- 
ment appearing in May issues of all 


| archery publications, which also re- 
| ceive the pictorial page and a letter 
| advising the clubs how to go about ar- 


ranging local publicity tie-ups. 


| New Brand Book 


The Brand Names Research Founda- 
tion, jointly with the Advertising Club 


| of Baltimore, is launching a plans 
| book offering suggestions for partici- 
| pation of every user and purveyor of 


advertising who has a stake in the 


| brand name system, in an intensive 
| and long-range campaign to increase 
| public confidence in brand identifica- 
| tion and advertising. The plans book 
| will be introduced at the Baltimore 
_ club’s 


regular luncheon meeting 
Wednesday, May 22. Following the 
Baltimore presentation, the book will 


| be distributed to the heads of every 


advertising agency in the country, and 
made available to manufacturers and 
other interested advertisers. from coast 


| to coast. 


Provided for in the plan are pro- 
posed techniques for participation -by 


all businesses which buy, administer, 
_ or sell advertising space, time, yjsibil- 
| ity, packaging, mailing pieces, or, other 
| advertising means, it is announced by 
| A. O. Buckingham, chairman ,of the 


Brand Names Research Foundation, 


chairman and presently a member of 


tion of National Advertisers. 
BNRF’s plan book has been pre- 


| pared with the professional assistance 


of Young & Rubicam, Inc., in con- 


| junction with its own staff. 
LEAD TRAINING CONFERENCES | 


COACH CONFERENCE LEADERS | ,.- 
| Birthday 


Celebrating 22 years of radio manu- 
facturing, the Stewart-Warner Corp. 


window display set which is being 
used by distributors and dealers to 
herald the new line of post-war 
models. Key figure in the display is 
a life-like, full size cut-out in several 
colors of a young woman “‘listening” 
to an actual Stewart-Warner 22nd an- 
niversary model radio. 

The anniversary theme is expanded 
by a series of cards featuring a birth- 
day cake with 22 candles. One of 


OrFiciaL EMBLEM... . A 65-foot repro- 
duction of the Automotive Golden Jubilee 
symbol to be unveiled in Detroit May 
29. Gold gas buggy, blue modern motor 
car, plus symbolic wheel and energized 
atom, typify this automotive celebration. 


these cards summarizes the four salient 
points being emphasized in the new 
line: ‘““Radair Antenna,” “Strobo-Sonic 
Tone,” ‘Signal Sentry,” and ‘'Stepped- 
Up Performance.” The card concludes, 
“For definite proof of superior per- 
formance, tune in Stewart-Warner 
Radios. You can hear the difference.” 

Period cabinets with authentic Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton and Duncan Phyte 
designs house many of the models be- 
ing displayed in Stewart-Warnet’s an- 
niversary campaign. 


Moth Murder 


The moth-spray goes glamorous in 
a series of fashion-type advertisements 
for Moth-Ded, product of Boyle-Mid- 
way, Inc., subsidiary of American 
Home Products Corp., in a test cam- 
paign currently appearing in Pitts- 
burgh newspapers. Quarter page ads 
are scheduled over a ten week period. 

The advertising theme, “Protection 
for the woolens in your life,” is built 
around fashion illustrations and points 
out that moth damage strikes with the 
first rustle of spring and that Moth- 
Ded, with its residual protection of 
5% D.D. T., gives greater and long- 
er lasting protection ‘‘at less than V, 
the usual cost.” Five-minute radio 
transcriptions back the campaign. Ad- 
vertising on another Boyle-Midway 
insecticide, Bug-Ded, is being released 
in newspapers in 14 cities. 

Both campaigns are being handled 
by W. Earl Bothwell, Pittsburgh 
agency, and follow the recent an 
nouncement of expanded promotion of 
the company’s entire line. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Coming Your Way 


«ss» combination scraper-knife, 
the new instrument being introduced 
by the Conrad Razor Blade Co., Inc., 
has been designed for heavy duty cut- 
ting and scraping. It enables one to 
scrape in even the toughest corners and 
is effective on glass, tile and other 
hard surfaces. It may be used for cut- 
ting linoleum, rubber, cardboard and 


Versatite Knire: For desk or work table. 


paper and is ideal for opening cartons. 
A handy gadget to have around the 
house, it is also expected to find wide 
appeal with artists, draftsmen, paint- 
ers and electricians. The scraper knife 
is approximately five inches long and 
the sturdy bakelite handle features a 
measuring rule. It comes with three 
extra Conrad single-edge blades. 


sess: mobiloader to be known as 
Model W4-5 has been developed by 
Athey Products Corp. It is being 
offered to construction and other mate- 
rials handling users for the ‘‘Cater- 
pillar’ Wide Gauge D4 Tractor. This 
MobiLoader incorporates a new and 
exclusive application of hydraulics 
with a single finger tip control that 
results in the instant response of the 
full power of the tractor. It is said 
to eliminate fatigue and increase load- 


Strurpier Buitr: It affords greater traction and minimum wear on idlers, rollers. 


ing efficiency. Improvements in struc- 
tural design make for greater visibility 
for the operator and the streamline 
mounting permits full accessibility to 
the tractor engine. Interchangeable 
bucket equipment is available in sizes 
for various types and weights of mate- 
rials. In addition, an interchangeable 
bulldozer blade can be easily installed 
on the lift arms to further increase the 
tractor usefulness. Particular attention 
has been given to a balanced mount- | 
ing on the tractor for greatest traction 
and minimum wear on idlers and‘ 
rollers. 
««««s coin-operated radios for, 
hotel rooms are being manufactured | 
by the Specialty Division of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company's Electronics 
Department for Radio-Matic of Amer- | 
ica, Inc., a company which will install | 
them in hotels throughout the country. | 
Already over 350 hotels have con- | 
tracted for 50,000 sets. A Radio-Matic | 
operates two hours for a quarter and | 
in appearance is similar to a late-model | 
table radio receiver except for the coin 
mechanism on the top. It provides a 
guest with two hours of radio enter- | 


tainment, although not necessarily a|_ 


continuous performance. 


sass DDT livestock spray is being | 
put on the market by Pennsylvania | 
Salt Manufacturing Co. Containing | 
50% DDT with other active and in- | 
ert ingredients, it is designed for use | 
with water as either a livestock dip or | 


spray for the control of flies and other | 


livestock pests. The mixture also may | 
be used on the walls of barns, milk | 
houses and pens. It is packaged in two- | 


pound bags. 


Resdltful 


Direct 4 Lyy 


Planned, Created and Produced 


by 


D.H.AHREND CO. 
has wou 


Az 16 


NATIONAL AWARDS 
. tn the Lasts Years 
e 


Ask one of our qualified ac- 
count executives to show you 
samples of many successful 
mailings. No obligation in the 
New York Metropolitan area. 


D. H. AHREND CO. 


325 to 333 East 44 ST., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 4-3411 


BANKERS FLAP ENVELOPE 
SAFE SEALING OF BULKY MAIL 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


FIVE FACTORIES 
SELLING DIRECT TO THE USER 


New York 14, N. Y. * Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 
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THE FIRST ISSUE of SCIENCE ILLUSTRATED 
is going great guns! Just look at the kind of 


voluntary salutes that are pouring in by the 
hundreds: 


“The highest compliment to SCIENCE 
ILLUSTRATED: even my wife read it—and 


understood it!’”’ (from California) 


“A subscriber for years to come!” 


(from Louisiana) 


“One of the most useful and interesting 
magazines I have ever seen.” (from Ohio) 


“T had my tongue in my cheek—but I was 
wrong. Congratulations!”’ (from a Banker) 


“Tt seems to me that this one is destined 
for a great success.” 
(from an Advertising Agency President) 


AND NO WONDER. America’s newest 
magazine is made to order for people who are 
eager to be in on the latest that science is 
doing for us. People who are impatient to 
sample the newest gifts science is unwrap- 
ping. People who are delighted to find our 
exciting, science-shaped future interpreted 
in this new pictorial way. 


It seems reasonable to assume that this is 
a unique audience, especially valuable for 
advertisers to reach. A peculiarly alert, 
thorough-reading audience... 


THEY ARE NATURALLY people with a 
special urge to read news and information 


about new things and new ways of living. 
Naturally leaders—enthusiastic to be among 
the first to get the new things and try the 
new ways... 


A PRIMARY BUYING MARKET —of 
extraordinary influence. A natural for adver- 
tisers with new products to sell, new stories 
to tell. ee e 


Four-color advertising forms close the 15th of 3rd 
month preceding date of issue. All other forms 
close 1st of 2nd month preceding. Print order, 
500,000; circulation guarantee, 250,000. Twenty- 
five cents. For further details, address SCIENCE 
ILLUSTRATED, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y. Or phone your nearest McGraw-Hill office. 


April was HOT— 
May is HOTTER! 


A few of some three dozen fasci- 
nating features you’ll find in May 
SCIENCE ILLUSTRATED: 


Germany’s Atomic Bomb 
Bikini: What Can It Prove? 
Closing In On Malaria 
Machines That Think 
Plastics: FM: Printed Radios 
Sonar: Radar’s Partner 
Product Preview 
Walking on Water 


Science 
ILLUSTRATED 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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123,000 PEOPLE 


Greenville is the shopping 
point for 123,000* people 
living within 10 miles — 
trading center for Green- 
ville County, first in 1945 
Retail Sales ($73,645,000*) 
by a wide margin—and heart 
of the state’s leading market. 


103% FAMILY COVERAGE 
OF $.C’S RICHEST COUNTY 


The Greenville papers offer 
103% family coverage of 
South Carolina’s best mar- 
ket and 62% average cover- 
age in the Greenville trad- 
ing ‘area of 8 counties. Top 
coverage of South Carolina’s 
top market. 

Represented Nationally by 
WARD-GRIFFITH CoO., INC, 
*Sales Management Estimates—1945 


GREENVILLE 
s 4 100,000 + 


MARKET 


Ist IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Shop Talk 


The Big Dream: One of my associates tossed on my desk a clip 


sheet of the editor’s page from a recent issue of Popular Sciencé 
Monthly, with a red arrow nicking this paragraph: 


“Publisher Godfrey Hammond* likes to define editing as ‘the big dream plus 
infinite patience with the little pieces.’ Certainly any publication, whether 
crossroads weekly or million-copy magazine, has to have a big idea, And 
it has to express that idea with a mosaic of small pieces . 


“The big dream!” How right he is. At one of the staff meetings 


held during the last year, I set up a blackboard and asked the staff to 
call off to me specifications for ‘‘an ideal issue of SALES MANAGE- 


MENT.” What they came up with was an eye-opener, because the re- 


quirements they set down were, I believe, as stiff as Publisher Ray Bill 
himself might have written on a day when he felt particularly tough. 


The results of this patterning of an ideal issue were so interesting 
we put them in our editorial manual. There were 24 points, covering 


editorial considerations, mechanical and technical considerations, and 


over-all impression or ‘‘feeling’’ of the issue. 


I haven't the space to give you the whole summary, but here ar: 
five of the points set down under the first head: Good diversification 
of subject matter, liberal dose of case history, at least one article deal- 
ing with the fundamentals of salesmanship or sales management, pre- 
dominantly exclusive material, and at least one article which shows 
editorial courage and leadership. The staff voted this discussion of the 
ideal issue one of the most helpful we had ever had, because it sharp- 
ened everyone's judgment on editorial quality and editorial balance in 
terms of expression of our “big dream.” Today even the freshmen 
members of the staff can tell me (and do) whether any individual 
issue is sub-standard, super-standard, or mediocre. It rather puts the 
bee on me, don’t you think ? 


Mail Bag: Writes L. A. Jacobs, manager of the Family Flour 
Department of General Mills, Inc., in Chicago: . . . “In the April 15 
issue of SM there is a very interesting article entitled ‘Research Reveals 
Merchandising Is Keystone of Profits for Jobbers’. . . . When reading 
this article, I came to that portion of it appearing on page 110, which 
apparently is not the end of the article, and was unable to find where 
the article was completed in the same issue. 


“IT will appreciate it if you will please advise me on what page this 
article is completed, and if the balance has been omitted by mistake. | 
wonder if there is any way in which I can get the complete article? 
Incidentally, do you make it a practice to supply reprints of articles 
such as this? If so, would you please advise- at what cost we might 
obtain 150 copies?” 


Far be it from us to attempt to madden our subscribers with sen- 
tences left hanging in the air, as we did on the offending page 110. 
The last sentence should have read: “This is an educational program 
in the interest of manufacturers, wholesalers, and salesmen of an entire 
industry.” 


You might like to know how such things happen in the publishiny 
business. A page is several lines long after make-up, let us say. Bu 


*President and Publisher, Popular Science Monthly. 


SALES 


MANAGEMEN 


it's 12 hours before closing time, and the page must be cut, then 
marked “OK with corrections.” If the printer makes the corrections 
properly, the page will fit and nothing will be missing. If he doesn't 
make the corrections as he should, then a clause shoots off into the 
ionosphere and subscribers write letters. As Harry Thompson says, 
“A printer always has the last word.” 


“‘In Response to Popular Request: The mail that comes to 
SM’s Readers’ Service Department is really a running “fever chart’’ on 
the state of sales managers’ worries. During practically the whole of 
the year since V-E Day, top-ranking problems for over-burdened days 
and insomniac nights have been hiring and training (and re-training) 
of the sales force, and the rebuilding of the distribution system. Just 
now everyone seems to be re-appraising salesmen’s auto allowances 
and auto control systems. 


When I go to Chicago next week for the National Federation ot 
Sales Executives convention, I plan to sit down with our friend-of- 
long-standing, R. E. Runzheimer, who probably knows as much about 
what it costs to run fleets of cars as any man in America. Object: to 
work out something new and helpful to pass along to you in one of 
the June or July issues of SM. 


Family Album: As this fortnight’s follow-through on introductions of 
the Sales Management editorial family, | give you John H. Caldwell, ex- 
lieutenant lately tossed back into the anarchy of civilian life by Uncle Sam 
after some 19 months of hedge-and-moat-hopping with the U. S. Stra- 
tegic Air Force in the ETO. 


Like the majority of the SM editorial phalanx, Assistant Managing 
Editor Caldwell is a plainsman . . . from Bourneville, Ohio, to be 
specific, where he was thrown out of high school because he didn’t 
like music. (They relented, took him back, gave him a sheepskin.) In 
his senior year and somewhat under the heady influence of the Dana 
and Bennett tradition, he wangled a job on the South Charleston 
Sentinel (wkly), where he wrote such items as “Mrs. Judson Mc- 
Creevy was hostess at a tea on Wednesday at which her guests played 
euchre.” JC says he’s stayed away from cards ever since—and tea. 


In 1934 Caldwell was working on the Springfield, Ohio Sun where 
he grew sallow of complexion and morbid of mind sitting in the 
morgue and waiting to affix the time of demise for accident cases 
and corn-field murders. Antioch College got him in 1935 as an 


economics major. After graduation he became associate editor of 
Steel in Cleveland. 


The Army tapped him in the Spring of 1943, gave him, on the 
first day, an orange, a bologna sandwich and a glass of milk. He de- 
cided he wasn’t going to like it. But later he grabbed off the job of 
European correspondent for the AAF secret publication Radar, and 
changed his mind. He saw more of Europe than Cooks ever crammed 


into any year-and-a-half itinerary for a college professor on sabbatical 
leave, 


As Assistant Managing Editor, Associate Caldwell has, for one thing, 
been given the special assignment of planning features for SM dealing 
with industrial markets. He passes on unsolicited manuscripts, saves 
my tired eyes from reading the clucks, disposes of a mish-mash of 
mail which would otherwise frustrate my over-worked secretary. (He 
thinks I’m a crank about headlines, but I don’t hold it against him. 
‘ am.) At the moment he is completing a revision of a study last 

iade in 1941 which shows dollar-hour costs of transportation for 

air and bus travel. You'll be seeing it in one of the June issues. 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 
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In the rich Akron Market you 
secure maximum sales _ results 
for your advertising dollar by 
placing your sales messages in 
the Beacon Journal, Akron’s 
only daily and Sunday news- 
paper. 


This free-spending Market is 
made up of 117,526 occupied 
dwelling units. The daily circu- 
lation of the Beacon Journal in 
the Akron City and Retail Trad- 
ing Zones is 117,785. Simple 
arithmetic tells you that’s 100% 
coverage. 


Yes, Akron is truly a one-buy 
Market . .. and best of all it 
will pay you big dividends. 
Better give this rich, free- 
spending Market top position 
on your sales promotion list. 


AKRON 
BEACON 
JOURNAL 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


Represented by: 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Cleveland Los Angeles Atlanta 
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There are four sturdy planks in 
Victor Adding Machine’s pro- 
gram for the development of a 
sales force that can breast the 
rollers when easy sales are but a 
memory. They are better selec- 
tion, better training, better su- 


pervision, adequate incentive. 


BY 
A. F. BAKEWELL 


General Sales Manager 
Victor Adding Machine Co. 
Chicago 


HE seller’s market bubble is 
going to burst and then spe- 
cialty lines will require the 
highest type of sales personnel 
—salesmen who are able to interpret 
the needs of prospects and create a 
demand for the product and, specifi- 
cally, for the company’s brand. 
Since V-] Day, the Victor Adding 
Marchine Co., Chicago, has adopted 
this four-point formula and stuck with 
it to make sure we ultimately get the 
right men in our sales group: 1. 
Proper selection of salesman-candi- 
dates. 2. Proper training. 3. Scientific 
supervision. 4. Adequate incentive. 
Victor long has believed that the best 
salesman is one with a ‘‘stake”’ in the 
company; one who will, for this 
reason, pursue his selling career with 
us indefinitely. We have no desire to 


Sates Points: R. W. Drayton, Victor's 


Man-Building Policies That Will 
Gird Victor for Hot Competition 


Know Your Propuct: Salesmen-trainees learn in small groups how to demonstrate 
every operation. They also become conversant with the construction of the machines. 


become an incubator for someone else’s 
sales force while we do a “nickel and 
dime” selling job on our own products. 

Of all personnel, the salesman oper- 
atee day after day with the least 
supervision, and the very nature of his 
work places responsibilities on him 
which no other large group of em- 
ployes ever faces. He meets discourage- 
ment after discouragement and still 
has to attempt to generate enthusiasm 
for his proposition that will be gen- 
uine enough for the prospect to con- 
tract it if a sale is to be made. 

The sincere salesman is actually a 
partner in any business. He personi- 
fies in the eyes of the prospective cus- 
tomer the house he represents. He 
holds in trust a share of the most 
precious asset his company possesses 


sales training manager, instructs with 


a 


4 


—so many square miles of territory 
from which sales and profits must be 
produced if the firm is to prosper. It is 
a sad commentary on management that 
all too often this partner has been 
selected and placed in charge of that 
important asset with less earnest con- 
sideration than has been devoted to 
hiring a truck driver. 

In the past this problem has been 
shrugged off with a smart phrase to the 
effect that ‘‘good salesmen are born, 
not made.” No one can find any fault 
with this maternity-room explanation 
unless he stops for a moment to rfe- 
member that the poor salesmen were 
born, too. Every indifferent or un- 
successful salesman is a black mark 
against the methods and management 
that ever permitted him to enter and 


pictorials, lectures, questions and answers. 


remain in the ranks, and an economic 
injustice to the unfortunate individual 
himself. With these thoughts in mind, 
we have set up a “Salesman Develop- 
ment Program” to attract the best men, 
give them the best rewards for per- 
formance, and get their best. 

Victor used the war period to tre- 
organize distribution. Over a year and 
a half, the sales training program was 
expanded to include 19 sound-slide 
films on our product, company history, 
and the principles of selling. Then we 
introduced aptitude testing to insure 
proper selection of salesmen candi- 
dates. The next step was to reopen 
three new branches and give mana- 
gerial positions to the salesmen who 
had shown the most promise before 
the war, and who had the best record 
during the war. Other men who had 
turned in good performance were 
offered choice territories. 


Pre-Selling Pays Off 


During the war, Victor gave the 
sales organization 10,000 copies of an 
institutional book, together with a 
program for personal presentations for 
our salesmen to make to their pros- 
pects. We stipulated that the salesmen 
make no attempt to sell our product 
on these calls, and that they follow 
a prescribed pattern to keep their 
visits brief, but effective. The salesmen 
chose only those organizations which 
offered, in their estimation, a potential 
purchase of three machines when our 
product would again be available in 
quantity. We asked all salesmen to 
submit written reports on each call. 
The records show that 86% of these 
presentations were received favorably; 
6% were neutral, 6% asked the sales- 
man to call again when he had the 
product to sell; only 2% were nega- 
tive. These calls were set up in a pros- 
pect file for individual salesmen to 
consult. 

In a questionnaire, we asked em- 
ployes who joined us during the war 
if they would be interested in selling 
after the war and if so, would they 
attend a special school to learn the 
principles of selling and the applica- 
tion of Victor products. The response 
was very good. In a series of inter- 
views we selected the men most likely 
to complete satisfactorily our training 
and become good salesman-candidates. 
The 12 training sessions, each of 
which was two hours long, were held 
weekly, 

F With the removal of all the restric- 
Hons on the manufacture of adding 
machines, we were faced with the 
Problem of returning our expeditors 
and cx-servicemen to their former 


FUE 


Exclusive as the 400" 


HIS GROUP OF READERS IS EXCLUSIVE—but not reserved to 

any particular class. Just in their diet of reading do these 
fact-detective fans have cliquish tastes. They feed on fact- 
detective fare... period. 


We wouldn’t say that other magazines are never glanced at. 
They probably are on occasion, but our readers’ rigid pref- 


erences are for fact-detective material. : 


Butchers, cops and bakers, sales engineers and skilled 
mechanics are all included in this massive male market. 
And your best, your only certain way of contacting this 
market is with fact-detective hooks. 


DELL DETECTIVE GROUP hasa present circulation of 1,155,832%*, 
nearly all newsstand. There’s a firmly hooked readership of 
well over two million. At a cost of but $1.35 per page per 
thousand circulation, there’s no better buy on the market today 
for reaching this purchase-hungry audience. Check into this 
now—join a long list of smart advertisers in skimming off 
the gravy with Dell Detective Group. 


*Average for 1st three months 1946. 


Detective Group 


Human Interest Stories mith @ punch 


DELL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
149 Madison Ave., New York 16 


CLUES TO THE DELL MARKET... Median age of reader, 35.8 ... median 
income $2,950... 3.4 persons per family ...77.8% are married... 37.3% own 
(their own homes... Dell Detective Group leads the field in linage and circulation. 
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— as salesmen. These men went 
hrough a “refresher” course, a con- 
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densed version ot the training program 
for salesmen-candidates, then into the 
branches to take up their interrupted 
careers as specialty salesmen. (A sur- 
vey made in Evansville, Ind., in 1944 
by SALES MANAGEMENT indicated that 
out of 437 war workers who had 
formerly been salesmen, only 138 
wanted to return to selling. Every 
Victor man whose selling career was 
interrupted by the war elected to re- 
sume work in sales.) 

The huge pent-up demand for office 
equipment offers the salesman a strong 
temptation to become an order taker. 


pn age 
NASHVILLE 


—a $600.090.000 market 


To avoid this situation, we have set 
up these eight objectives of sales man- 
agement and use them as the basis for 
the salesman development program 
and the formula for getting the best 
company representation: 

1. Make business men out of sales- 
men so that they can interpret business 
needs. 

2. Improve the calibre of the men 
handling the branch retail sales func- 
tion. 

3. Maintain and increase the record 
earnings salesmen achieved during the 
seller's market period so there would 


advertise in 


"UY, 


Nashville leads all Tennessee cities in effective buying in- 
come per capita. 


Sales, present and potential, were never 


better throughout the Nashville trading area. For the No. 1 
Southern market to head your advertising schedule, list Nash- 
ville! And for blanket coverage of this $600,000,000 market 
—Nashville’s two great newspapers! 


NASHVILLE CITY ZONE POPULATION 
NASHVILLE MARKET POPULATION 


“Nashville Banner The 


EVENING 


Nicht Feamessean 


MORNING 


257,726 
920,843 


} 


SUNDAY 


NEWSPAPER PRINTING CORPORATION, AGENT 


Represented by The 


—— ee 
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Branham Company. 


| 
| 
| 


Atvin F. BAKEWELL, general sales man- 
ager, has served 18 years with Victor, 


be no slump in morale when the buy- 
er’'s market comes. 


4. Strengthen relations with our 
users and potential customers through 
better company representation by our 
salesmen. 

5. Use sales territories effectively 
so that the potential be realized. 

6. Cultivate large accounts offering 
quantity purchases while increasing 
sales in retail market. 

7. Reduce distribution —_ expense 
through more efficient representation. 

8. Correlate advertising and sales- 
men’s objectives, remembering that 
one is selling indirectly, through 
media, the other by direct representa- 
tion; both must hit the same target. 


Aptitude Tests First 


In selecting a salesman-trainee we 
give the candidate a series of aptitude 
and personality tests. We compare the 
results with standards established by 
testing our most successful long-time 
salesmen. This helps us to determine 
the candidate’s chances of success with 
our company. He must meet company 
employment requirements, and must 
have sufficient education or aptitude to 
assimilate training. If the trainee meets 
these standards, he starts on a one- 
year period of training in the funda- 
mentals of specialty selling and gen- 
eral principles of business. 

The trainee is supervised by the 
branch manager, sad, indirectly, by 
the Company Manager of Sales Train- 
ing. The branch manager conducts all 
“class-room sessions” and a part of 
the « field’ training; additional! field 


training is delegated from time to time” 


to sales supervisors or other fully 
trained salesmen. As a correlation of 
these two phases of sales education, 4 
part of each week is spent in the field 
in test of classroom theory. 
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TOLEDO VOTERS WIN Fiat 
TO PAY MORE TAXES 


Payroll-Income Tax approved in Referendum 


TOLEDO TODAY Translates into Reality 
its Desire for a Finer TOLEDO TOMORROW 


ACTION UNPRECEDENTED IN 
HISTORY OF AMERICAN CITIES 


On April 11, 1946, the citizens of Toledo marched 
to the polls in great numbers and in a referendum 
election voted by a decisive majority to impose upon 
themselves a one per cent payroll-income tax to place 
the city’s finances on a sound basis and to provide 
adequately for expanded city facilities and services. 

This was the climax to an intense and hard-fought 
campaign. 

In support of the tax, citizens of the most diverse 
interests and affiliations flocked to the standard of the 
United Toledo Committee, which in an all-out effort 
used every medium of publicity to acquaint the voters 
with the issues involved. 

A vigorous opposition, centering its attack not on 
the principles of the tax but on details of the legisla- 
tion, was equally active. 

As a result, the searchlight of public interest was 
focused on every aspect of the city’s financial condition 
and operations. The customarily dry figures of munici- 
pal finance suddenly came alive as matters of vital 
day-by-day interest to the people. 


This was truly democracy in action. 
e as e 


When the fight was over, it was over! 
The conscientious supporters of the tax were 
joined by the equally conscientious opponents in the 


belief that with the approval of the tax a new day had 
dawned for Toledo. 

Allocation of the income flowing to the city from 
the new tax, which is in effect for five years, is rigidly 
restricted to constructive purposes. 

The good people of Toledo have found their own 
way to finance TOLEDO TODAY and provide many of 
the betterments envisioned for TOLEDO TOMOR- 
ROW. 

Toledo citizens have decided what kind of city they 
want to live in—the kind of city they want their chil- 
dren to grow up in. 

And they have shown, by their amazing loyalty to 
their own home town, that they are willing, and indeed 
anxious, to pay for what they want. 


THE BLADE “SHOOTS THE WORKS” | 
FOR PAYROLL-INCOME TAX 


As perhaps the oldest resident of Toledo (here when the city ~ 
was founded), The Blade had an intense interest in the pay- 
roll-i tax paign. Believing that the tax was needed 
to put the city on its financial feet, The Blade, in the parlance 
of the trade, “shot the works” in its support. The Blade is in- 
tensely proud of the people of Toledo, and happy to have had 
a part in the result. 

And The Blade likes to think that TOLEDO TOMORROW, which 
it presented to the people as an inspiration for future living, 
has had an influence in helping the citizens decide to do some- 
thing for TOLEDO TOMORROW—today ! 


TOLEDO BLADE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 
REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


PULPWOOD —THE 
FARMER’S DEPENDABLE 
CASH CROP 


Most farm crops have 
their good seasons and 
their poor seasons, but 
pulpwood is stable. Its 
value is not subject to 
wide fluctuations in 
price, or fickle weather 
conditions. It’s the de- 
pendable cash crop for 


the farmer. @, 


PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRY 


71 COLUMBIA STREET 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


PORTLAND - DENVER - VANCOUVER - NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO - WEW ORLEANS - LOS ANGELES 


A MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATION 


Swing PKing 
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314 DEAN STREET « BROOKLYN 17, N. Y 
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‘The trainee first is indoctrinated in 
company policy. This includes com- 
pany history, vacations, insurance fi- 
delity bond, drawing account, and 
commission accounts. Next, in order, 
he is instructed in sales policies, 
service policies, and reports and rec- 
ords procedures. The most compre- 
hensive part of his education deals 
with product and sales techniques and 
procedures. Before he is through with 
his product study, he will know thor- 
oughly the selling points of every 
model in the Victor line, and by use 
of practice sessions and speed tests 
he will have been taught to give an 
effective demonstration. In his study 
of sales techniques, he concentrates on 
such subjects as the customer’s buying 
motives, opening the sale, telling the 
sales story, showing and demonstrat- 
ing, out-selling competition, overcom- 
ing objections, closing the sale, plan- 
ning for better results, and the appli- 
cation of general sales practice to the 
selling of adding machines. 


Draw-Plus-Commission Basis 


When the trainee completes his 
year's program to the complete satis- 
faction of the branch manager and the 
manager of sales training, he becomes 
a full salesman on a draw-plus-com- 
mission basis. He has demonstrated 
his ability to sell adding machines, his 
probational employment is based on 
his qualifications, and he is well 
equipped to spend his entire career 
with Victor. 

We have outlined what we expect 
of the salesman, now let’s look at 
another of those management ob- 
jectives — what Victor offers the in- 
dividual to protect his income and to 
offer him the incentive and security 
which represent his ‘“‘stake’” in the 
company. 

The new salesman is assigned a 
guaranteed protected territory designed 
to give him a potential equitable to 
those held by other company repre- 
sentatives. He receives a commission 
on every machine installed in his terri- 
tory whether or not he sells it. Every 
lead in his area is turned over to him 
to develop. 

In any business, the commission 
salesman is the only employe whose 
earnings are in direct proportion to 
his effort and the excellence of his 
performance; for this reason he is in 
general practice not paid for time 
spent off the job such as in vacations 
or in case of illness. The Victor sales- 
man, however, is protected by health 
and accident insurance against lost 
time, and the company encourages him 
to take vacations, for which he is given 
a vacation advance. 

When the salesman-trainee has been 


with the company for six montlis, he js 
automatically included in the Victor 
Employe Security Fund. This fund jg 
designed to give the employe three 
things: 

1. Inexpensive life, accident, ang 
hospitalization insurance with one. 
half of the premium paid by his com. 
pany. 

2. A savings fund with deposits of 
three per cent of his monthly income. 

3. A share of company profits based 
on length of service and on his earn. 
ings. This is held in trust for retire. 
ment income when the employe shall 
have left the company’s employment 
or shall have reached retirement age. 
- After five years employment the 
salesman joins the Company Pension 
Trust which offers two benefits: 

1. Additional life insurance pro. 
tection. 

2. Retirement-income in addition to 
that which is offered by the Security 
Fund. 

Here is an actual case of a sales. 
man who has been with the company 
for more than five years: 


Group Insurance 


Life—$3000 

Accidental Death & Dismember- 
ment—$3000 

Weekly Indemnity (13 weeks)— 
$40 per week 

Daily Hospital Indemnity (31 
days)—$6 per day (for self 
and dependents) 

Full surgical schedule — 
maximum 


$150 


Pension Trust 


Retirement-Income Policy: 
Monthly Pension at 65—$84.00 
Life Insurance—$8400.00 


Security Fund 


Personal Savings Acct.—$626.60 
Company contribution Acct. — 
$4190.54 

These figures mean that this sales- 
man has an income of $40 per week 
during periods of illness; if the illness 
involves a stay in the hospital, his 
hospital expenses will be covered with- 
in the limits of his policy. When he 
reaches 65, he will be able to retire 
on a monthly income closely approach- 
ing or even exceeding $300 per month. 
Contributing to this retirement-income 
will be his Pension Trust Retirement- 
Income policy, his Security Fund bal- 
ance which by that time will be a five- 
digit figure and, of course, Federal 
Social Security. If he were to die to- 
morrow, his widow and four children 
would receive $16,217.14 in one Jump 
sum or in generous monthly payments 
—in addition to any personal insut- 
ance this salesman carries on his own 


life. 
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Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 


U 


pay is the basic ingredient 
in the making of quality book 
papers. Where wood is sufficiently 
plentiful there is less need to be 
concerned about possible com- 
promises with quality. 


Oxford is particularly well situ- 
ated as to good wood supply. The 
Rumford plant, where Oxford 
pulp is made, is close to the heart 
of the timberlands. 


bur steady: flow of timber, and 
voaths-ahead reserves, mean a 
steady flow of pulp and paper 
roduction. It also means that 
tord has control over its paper 
i ality from start to finish. For 
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HORRORS! THE OXFORD WOODPILES 
AT RUMFORD, IT SEEMS, ARE TWO 

PIECES SHORT OF HAVING MORE WOOD 
THAN YOU CAN SHAKE A STICK AT. 


we not only have our own wood 
supply and make our own pulp, 
we carry on right through to the 
finishing of Oxford quality papers. 


Thus we can maintain high stand- 
ards. In fact, every shipment 
of Oxford paper undergoes in- 
numerable laboratory tests for 


quality before it leaves the mill. 


Oxford also has many years’ 
experience making over 1,000 
miles of quality paper a day. Our 
progressive research never stops. 
All of which explains why Oxford 
has become quality-paper head- 
quarters in the printing paper field. 


of quality printing and label papers are: 


MQ 
fie, Included in Oxford’s line 
‘i a if ENAMEL-COATED — Polar Superfine, Maineflex, Mainefold, White Seal 


and Rumford Litho C1S; UNCOATED —Engravatone, Carfax, Aquaset 
Offset, Duplex Label and Oxford Super, English Finish and Antique. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine and West Carrollton, Ohio 
WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Til 
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ILLUSTRAVOX 


sound slidefilm 
equipment 


Compact — 
easy to carry 


— and inexpensive, Illustravox uses records and slidefilm to 
P 


resent your perfected training message in attention-arresting pictures 
Plan now to increase em- 


ployee efficiency and better and spoken words. Employees learn faster — remember longer! 

your business with Illustravox No “war-baby,” Illustravox superiority was already field-tested and 
training programs. To guar- 
antee speediest possible de- 
livery, place your order today. 


In fairness to all, orders will Illustravox trainees remembered up to 25% longer 
be filled according to date 


proved before the war. Accelerated military training programs further 
proved Illustravox efficiency. 


than under former training methods. Training periods were 
received. The Magnavox 


eg cut from as much as six months to as little as six weeks! 
Company, Illustravox Divi- 


sion, Dept. SM-5, Fort In all types of sales and production training, Illustravox is indispensable. 


rym G, Cane. Over 75% of all sound slidefilm equipment in use today is Illustravox! 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 


DIVISION OF THE M qa n aqavox COMPANY « FT. WAYNE 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Veterans Get Los Angeles Sales 
Jobs with Minimum of Foot-Work 


OS ANGELES has tens of thou- 

sands of ex-servicemen and 

women asking for jobs, and 

as the labor market tightens, 
they are often disappointed. Some 
months ago, a group of executives in 
selling, advertising, radio and other 
businesses went to work on this civic 
roblem. 

“Fellows like ourselves, already 
placed in civil life,” these executives 
reasoned, ‘owe it to the veterans to. 
help them get placed, too.” Where- 
upon, they set up the Sales and Ad- 
vertising Council “for the duration” 
and went to work without publicity, 
because from the beginning there were 
always more veterans waiting than 
could be handled with the council’s 
one-man, one-girl staff. 

Veterans hear about this Council 
when they apply at various concerns 
for selling and advertising positions. 
If an applicant appears to the em- 
ployer to be promising, and the em- 
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ployer himself has no place for him, 
the veteran is advised to go to the 
Council. In this way, employers screen 
hundreds of applicants and choose the 
ones to be interviewed, by appoint- 
ment, at the Council. 

After an interview at the Council, 
if there is no immediate opening, the 
veteran’s application goes into the file. 
The Council can handle 15 to 20 ap- 
plicants daily. After the veteran fills 
out a brief form, he is either inter- 
viewed or given a later appointment. 
The Council’s costs are borne by the 
sponsoring organizations so _ that 
neither the veteran nor the employer 
pays an employment fee. Irwin 
Borders, the Council’s executive direc- 
tor, works on a salary. He has had 
selling, advertising and newspaper 
experience. 

The average applicant’s ability is 
very high, because of the method of 
selection, but the service would be 
rendered valueless if unqualified appli- 


Vector, his cooperative advertising is bothering him again. . . . 


What'll I give him?” 


Merchandising the 
modern trends in 
fashion accessories. 
ONLY paper in this 
expanding field 


department 


“Must” reading for 
corset buyers . . . 
the favored medium 
of advertisers 


Only publication 
serving the store’s ; 
heaviest traffic / 


THE leader in this 
big industry. . . 
Growing with the 
booming birth rate 


“BETTER 
THAN 


AVERAGE” 


McLean County... 
One of the 618 
Selected Counties 
in U. S. 


In the heart of Pantagraph Land 

. wealthy McLean County is 
one of the top 618 of the 3,068 
counties in the United States... 
these top 618 counties con- 
stitute only 20% of the total 
number, BUT. . 
80% of your sales potential .. . 
92.8% of the total wholesale 
sales .. . 89% of the value added 
by manufacture . . . 70.6% of the 
. 35% of 
the value of the farm products. 


. they contain 


civilian population = 


The Daily Pantagraph, with 
86% coverage of prosperous 
. read by 3 


out of 4 in the trade area, is 


McLean County . . 


the best and only way to get re- 
sults in this better-than-average 
market. 

FOR 100 YEARS 


ANTAGRAPH 


THE 


NGTON, ILLINOIS 


_ p icf * 4 
Rx oe een on hy 
TPRESENTEO MATIONALLY OY GitmaAN, MICOLL & RUTHMAN 
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cants, hearing about it on the street, 
were to flock in. The value of the 
service lies in limiting it to the appli- 
cants the employer considers good 
enough to hire, but for whom he does 
not have a suitable job. 

What veterans seem to want, more 
than anything else, is help in making 
up their minds. Some have had. ex- 
perience in selling, but several years in 
the Army, Navy, or Marines has made 
it dim. Some without experience have 
decided that sales work is worth in- 
vestigating. Others have experience or 
a leaning toward advertising, radio, 
retail business, newspaper work. 


Clarifies Selling Job 


Those who believe they would like 
selling or advertising may not have a 
clear idea about the department they 
want to work in. Will it be retail, 
specialty or some other kind of sell- 
ing, Or copy-writing, soliciting, space- 
buying for an advertising agency? 

The purpose of the interview is to 
bring out everything the applicant has 
to offer in the way of experience, be- 
cause most employers specify that he 
must have had experience in selling 
food, wholesale hardware, or whatever 
the line. The employer knows that he 
can find a man with such experience, 
and will seldom hire a tyro for a job 
that calls for experience. Tyros with 
personality, enthusiasm and obvious 
ability, but lacking experience, are 
hired for other reasons—and have to 
be screened more carefully than ex- 
perienced men. 

During delays of reconversion, ap- 
plicants on file have outnumbered 
available jobs, but it is expected that 
when full production comes, places 
will be found for most of the men 
who have been screened. Mr. Borders 
sends periodically to his sponsors such 
summaries as these: 


SALES EXECUTIVE—Here’s a com- 
mander in the Navy, 49, with years of 
excellent background with an oil com- 
pany, a heat and power company, and 
a manufacturer of steel specialties in 
the East. Skilled in personnel and sales 
management. Has job waiting in Phila- 
delphia. It’s our loss if he goes back 
to it. 


Copy WriTER—Here’s a man we'll 
bet on; 35, willing to make almost any 
sacrifice to get the right opportunity 
in advertising writing here; knows re- 
tail drug business, grew up behind his 
father’s counter, Yale graduate, then 
law degree from John Marshall; busi- 
ness manager of drug business journal 
in East before war; five years in Army, 
four in military intelligence, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles; wants to stay here 
—he’s good. 

Foop SALESMAN—34, 


was insur- 


ance company branch manage: in Chi. 
cago until Navy got him, in service 
he directed commissary and ship sery. 
ice store operations, and liked t: has 
excellent food trade contacts, and 
much knowledge that will help him in 
that line here. 

PART-TIME SALES—College student 
mornings, wants to sell advertising in 
afternoon, some experience, 26, single, 


has much to offer. 


RADIO PRODUCTION—Two men that 
any agency looking for a radio execu- 
tive should want to see; years of ex. 
perience before the war, and while in 
the service; you’ve heard some of the 
Shows they've produced; clean-cut, 
level-headed, eminiently qualified. 


SALESMEN IN WIDE VARIETY—Men 
who have sold food products, novel- 
ties, building materials, drugs, auto- 
motive accessories, clothing, insurance, 
heavy machinery, office appliances, 
sporting goods—all kinds of things. 
One loves music and instruments— 
good bet in that field. Some just want 
to sell anything. Write your specifica- 
tions. 


Screens Applicants 


Although the Los Angeles Food 
Sales Managers Association is one of 
the sponsors, that group is also doing 
screening on their own. Likely appli- 
cants are referred, by food sales man- 
agers, to a committee that does the 
screening, on a volunteer basis. At 
present, applicants are sent to I. L. 
Seekins, Leslie Salt Co., and G. M. 
Jackson, Wilson & Co., and these ex- 
ecutives make appointments and do 
the interviewing after business hours. 
An average of a dozen applicants is 
referred to them every week, and they 
are careful to uncover abilities and ex- 
periences in applicants, and to find for 
employers the particular types they 
want to hire. ; 

Here also, there is now a reserve of 
applicants in the file, and the arrange- 
ment will last “for this duration.” 

These Los Angeles organizations 
sponsor the Servicemen’s Sales and 
Advertising Council: Advertising 
Club, Advertising Agencies, American 
Marketing Assn., California News- 
paper Publishers Assn., Down Town 
Business Men’s Assn., Food Industries 
Sales Managers Assn., Industrial Ad- 
vertising Assn. of Southern California, 
Advertising Women, Chamber of 
Commerce, Newspaper Publishers 
Assn., Outdoor Advertising Compan- 
ies, Pacific Southwest Committee for 
Economic Development, Sales Man- 
agers Assn., Southern California Assn. 
of Broadcasters, and other newspapet, 
magazine, direct mail and transit ad- 
vertising organizations. 
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Toble by Duncan Phyfe 


make your namea NAME 


In the early 19th century Duncan Phyfe was recognized only by a 
few families of taste. Not until a hundred years after he reached his peak 
did his name and designs become familiar to an entire nation. 


Today, great craftsmanship can become nationally known in a 
comparatively short time. Here’s the formula: (1) Reach the con- 
centrated group of front-line customers who read House & 
Garden. (2) Use the selling power of“as seen in House 

& Garden” to merchandise your product. The influence 

of the magazine, plus the influence of its readers 

will channel the choice of the country your way. “ 


House & Garden 


How Northwestern Mutual Recruits 


Salesmen by Direct Mail 


Its 40-page booklet “A Career with Northwestern” helps prospective 


underwriters take the guess-work out of selecting insurance as their 


life work. It explains aptitude testing, how the multiple compensa- 


tion plan works, how the company backs its men with promotion. 


IRECT mail is being put to 
an unusual use—the recruit- 
ing of life insurance sales- 
men—by Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee. 

With its mailing piece, a 40-page 
booklet titled “A Career with North- 
western,” the company puts into the 
hands of a prospective life underwriter 
a sales presentation that he can study 
at leisure. This booklet takes the pros- 
pective salesmen step-by-step through 
the reasons why there are excellent 
careers in life insurance sales and what 
Northwestern has to offer those who 
sell life insurance. 


Best Paying Careers 


This presentation is addressed tu the 
person who is weighing his capabilities 
with his present opportunities. “If you 
are honestly and completely satisfied 
that your present occupation enables 
you to make the most of your intelli- 
gence and your abilities,’’ Northwest- 
ern adjures, “‘you should remain in 
your present position. But if you feel 
that your opportunities are not equal 
to your capabilities . . . then you may 
find in this book the answer to your 
search for the right career.” 

Why life underwriting? Northwest- 
ern reminds the prospects that a career 
in life underwriting is called the “‘best 
paid work in the world,” and that “in 
any general cross-section survey of 
business and professional incomes, 
many in the life underwriting group 
will be in the upper brackets.” 

It's a career where “you have free- 
dom,” says Northwestern. “The very 
nature of the life underwriter’s career 
makes him relatively independent . . . 
yet you have all the guidance you need 

. and an unlimited future.” Life 
insurance in effect in 1920 totaled 
about 40 billions of dollars, in 1945 
it had risen to 150 billions. 

The presentation moves logically 
now to the $64 question: How will I 
get paid and how much? With charts 
and pictorial graphs, Northwestern 
makes a detailed explanation of its 
multiple compensation plan. 

“As a life underwriter, you can 
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estimate what your minimum earnings 
will be a year from today, or two years 
from today, or 10 years from today. 
Commissions on sales you make now 
would continue with each subsequent 


premium as paid, over a stipulated: 


number of years. This feature is prob- 
ably the greatest single appeal to 
career builders in life underwriting.” 

Under the Northwestern plan, the 
agent is paid by commission on the 
first year’s premium plus added com- 
missions on each subsequent premium 
as paid. These recurring commissions 
on premiums paid may run for 10 
years. 

“In most other lines of business,” 


* 


Northwestern reminds the prospective 
agent, “an illness or mistortune oc. 
curring in the middle of your career 
would result in a period of no income 
whatsoever, followed by a tremendous 
setback which would require a fresh 
start. 

“In the life insurance compensation 
plan, the same illness or misfortune 
would result only in decreased earn- 
uigs. Commissions applying on busi- 
ness already written would continue, 
whether you were able to work or not. 
Your recovery would be much less of 
a climb, because your renewal income 
would give you a good foundation.” 

Now, Northwestern gives the te- 
mainder of the answer to the $64 
question: How much can I make? The 
answer is given with charts showing 
production (amount of life insurance 
written), average first year commis- 
sions, renewal commissions, all trans- 
lated into the agent’s income. 

“In his first year, a moderate type 


* 


“Hey, Boss, Whadye know, normalcy! Today two guys 


asked me to cut a price!” 
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interested in the 
automotive supply 
business 


Then it is important that you know these facts. The x 
Oregon Journal is read regularly by 96% of all people engaged a 
in Portland’s 9 wholesale automotive supply firms. And that’s not 
all, 96% of the people engaged in Portland’s retail automotive 
supply business—stores, garages, service stations, etc.—read 

the Oregon Journal regularly.* 


In their selection of a newspaper these men and women in 

the automotive supply business are typical of Portland’s families. 
They read The Journal because of its accurate local reporting, 
comprehensive world news, understanding local columnists, top-flight 
national features. Little wonder that The Journal is today as it has 
been for years, Portland’s favorite newspaper offering advertisers the 
largest peace-time circulation in its history, both daily and Sunday. 


* Figures from a current Independent Survey 


If you lived | 


in Portland T JO Gh 
you'd read HE U AL 
The Journal & Afternoon and Sunday 
‘, ~—PORTLAND, OREGON 


Only Afternoon Newspaper 
in Oregon’s Only Metropolitan Market 


Member Metropolitan and Pacific Parade Groups 


Repres»nted by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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producer may write only $100,000 of 
business,” Northwestern states. ‘His 
commission the first year on this 
amount would only be $1,350, because 
he would have no renewal commis- 
sions. But the future commissions on 
the first year’s business are nearly equal 
to the entire year's commission. In the 
10th year, with only slight yearly in- 
creases, such a producer will have the 
far - better - than - average income of 
$4,305—in a business which in addi- 
tion offers many other advantages.” 


Not Money Alone 


The leader type producer will turn 
in from $200,000 to $1,000,000 in 
business. ‘‘Statistics on record indicate 
that some underwriters will, after a 
short period of 10 years with the 
Northwestern, produce a million dol- 
lars’ worth of business,” the booklet 
states. “Their incomes then would be 
the enviable figure of nearly $19,000. 

. . this type producer will pass the 
$10,000 income mark in his sixth year 
—a record rarely equalled in other 
business after so short a time.” 

What else does life underwriting 
offer? Here, Northwestern points out 
that ‘‘because of your success you com- 
mand respect . . . from friends, neigh- 
bors, dependents, business contacts.” 
It's a career of action that develops 
“poise and confidence.” 

Every prospective agent is likely to 
ask: Can I sell myself out of a job? 
The “‘available market is increasing,” 
says Northwestern. ‘‘Statistics show that 
the number of people in the 20-45 
age group (the best part of the life 
insurance market) was about 47 
million in 1930. It had increased to 


51 million in 1940. And it is estimated 
that the figure will reach 56 million 
in i950.” 

Furthermore, says Northwestern, 
“the needs are always present . . . in 
good times and bad. Before World 
War I, sales of new life insurance 
were about three billion dollars an- 
nually. From 1914 to 1924, annual 
sales jumped to 13 billions. Today 
annual sales are about 22 billions, with 
many indications for an increased 
market.” 

Life underwriting has wide scope. 
It includes these fundamental life in- 
surance services: family, retirement, 
educational income, mortgage protec- 
tion, planned incomes, insurance for 
women, juveniles, and final debts and 
expenses. Specialized services include 
partnerships, key man and stock liqui- 
dation insurance, taxes, pension trusts, 
estates, gifts, and life insurance trusts. 

Age is no barrier. Leading producers 
vary from age 24 to 70. How much 
competition can the new agent expect 
from other underwriters? ‘‘Reassuring 
to newcomers in this career,” says 
Northwestern, “is the trend toward 
fewer and better underwriters. At the 
start of World War II about 132,000 
men were in the business. This figure 
dropped to 48,000 during war times 

. the days of mass recruiting are 
over. With a cash investment of over 
a thousand dollars in each new man, 
insurance companies are being far 
more selective.” 

For those who seek professional 
recognition there is the Chartered Life 
Underwriter Award, comparable to the 
Certified Public Account degree. 

Reputation is put forth by North- 
western as probably the most important 


service 


Ten years ago we put together our first 
“retail panel” to help solve a client’s mer- 
chandising problem. The results have more 
than justified the continued expansion of this 


EDWARD McSWEENEY ASSOCIATES 


Marketing Evaluation and Planning 


521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


DETAILS UPON REQUEST. 
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single factor in considering: What 
company shall I represent? At this 
point, Northwestern gives the > :ospect 
a thumb-nail sketch of its hiscory ang 
special features. 

As a Northwestern agent, the pros. 
pect is then likely to ask: What train. 
ing will you give me, what y orking 
tools, and how will you back me up 
with sales literature and advertising? 
Northwestern devotes eight of its 40 
pages to answering these questions. 

The presentation outlines North. 
western’s four-part training procedure: 
First, the preliminary two-week train- 
ing; next the 13-week reporting pro- 
gram; then, semi-advance subjects, 
which are taught while the agent jis 
on-the-job; finally, the advanced course 
lasting a minimum of 10 months. 

In a double-page spread, North- 
western shows the current list of ‘‘con- 
tinuous sales promotion assistance” 
which offers ‘‘each agent the kind of 
material he wants—the kind of mate- 
rial that gives him direct results . . . 
these help the agent to find prospects, 
cultivate them, and sell them.” 

To follow through on this promo- 
tion, Northwestern, in another double- 
page spread shows a number of 
“proved sales presentations, policy sur- 
veys, and estate analyses.” Included 
is the little leather memo book. 


Advertising Backs Salesmen 


Backing up this direct promotion, 
Northwestern merchandises its national! 
advertising to the prospective agent 
‘National advertising like this always 
‘sells’ the Northwestern agent.” 

At this point, Northwestern intro- 
duces four pages of testimonial letters 
from agents in all sections of the 
United States. For example: “It is 4 
source of great satisfaction to look 
back on 35 years of service with the 
greatest life insurance company in 
America. . . . As you know, during 
four years in our state capital as Super- 
intendent of Insurance for the state of 
Ohio, I had an opportunity to make 
comparisons, and by every test the 
Northwestern was at the head of the 
list.”” 

To close the presentation, North- 
western again raises the question for 
the prospective agent: “Why the 
Northwestern?” Its answer: ‘There 's 
a significant difference between lite 
insurance companies, whether you are 
a buyer or, in your case, a seller. It 
will be much to your advantage to do 
this: Check with Northwestern policy: 
holders themselves, for they can tel! 
you, better than anybody else, why 10 
company excels the Northwestern 0 
that happiest of all business relations 
—old customers coming back [0 
more.” 
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“T’m sick of card tricks!” 


We 
See what you mean 


That's the wh or 
No, you've never seen them before, because they're Ls HOLLER's 7, INK- 


new. Available in strips of 100, 250 and 500 cards 


CARDS... 


.. in six colors, four standard sizes. Quantity 
purchases can be printed and designed for your 
specialized needs. Test-proven to cut typing time 
by 30 to 50 per cent. coet 
The ink is dry on our descriptive folder. me “ Perforated 
Will you have one of the first copies—and iy TIP file Cards,,, 


samples ? 


HOLLER’S LINK-CARDS 


Patent applied for 


EDWARD S. HOLLER CO. . DEPT.S. * 150 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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If you want to start a fight at an A.N.A. meeting, get someone to talk 


“fer” and “agin” cooperative advertising. It’s one of the most contro- 


versial subjects in the profession. Now A.N.A. issues an exhaustive 


study which presents clearly and fairly both sides of the argument. 


E pros and cons of coopera- reminds one and all that ‘‘just as 
tive advertising can be debated _ national advertising has had to prove 
with less vagueness and more its worth in the net profit column, so 


information now that the Asso- — must cooperative advertising.” 
ciation of National Advertisers, New A.N.A. also reminds both sides: ‘If 
York City, has issued its 80-page re- the experiences of the past provide a 
port “Vertical Cooperative Advertis- sound criterion, the return of com- 
ing,”’ which concludes: petitive selling, following the present 
“When properly planned and prop- _ period of readjustment to civilian pro- 
erly controlled . . . cooperative adver- _— duction, will be followed by renewed 
tising must be regarded as a legitimate interest in, and demand for, vertical 
merchandising tool and as such it de- cooperative advertising.” 
serves thoughtful and objective con- Love it—or hate it—cooperative 
sideration.” advertising is a vigorous idea, the com- 
This conclusion is not an unquali- — mittee indicates, in citing these facts: 
fied endorsement, for the A.N.A.’s “By 1941, five years after the 


Committee on Cooperative Advertising passage of the Robinson-Patman Act, 


A. N. A. Report Presents Case For—and 
Against—Cooperative Advertising 


of the 51% who had eliminated co- 
operative advertising, 76% had te. 
sumed. Likewise, after Pearl Harbor 
77% of those who eliminated it cither 
have resumed or have indicated their 
intention to resume. Apparently co- 
operative advertising is endowed with 
great vitality.” 

To the manufacturer grappling with 
the cooperative advertising idea, the 
committee’s bibliography of 318 busi- 
ness paper articles, books and refer- 
ences to court decisions will be a use- 
ful tool. These references cite case 
histories by industries and by com- 
panies for and against this advertising 
idea. 

A.N.A. makes no attempt to ap- 
prove or disapprove of the use of co- 
operative advertising in specific in- 
dustries or companies. Rather, the com- 
mittee presents as impartially as 
possible a digest of available facts and 
opinions as guideposts to manufac- 
turers seeking a sound decision on the 


A Thumbnail Summary 


ADVANTAGES 


. Localizes national advertising 


— 
N 


. Provides point-of-purchase tie-in with national adver- 


The A. N. A. Appraises Cooperative Advertising— 


DISADVANTAGES 


1. Lower cost 1. Presents difficult problem of control 

2. Provides automatic control of expenditures 2. Constitutes nuisance 

3. Stimulates Cooperation of dealers 3. Places burden on national advertiser 

4. Assures better dealer relations, constant representation 4. Presents legal difficulties 

5. Helps gain additional dealers 5. Results in ineffective effort 

6. Increases manufacturer’s local prestige 6. Sets up difficulties in evaluation 

7. Increases dealer’s prestige 7. Provides waste circulation 

8. Guides consumers to local sources of supply 8. Results in high cost 

9. Increases effectiveness of national advertiser's budget 9. Results in drain on appropriation for national campaign 
10. Provides broader coverage 


10. Affects dealer relations adversely 


11. Creates difficult sales job 


tising effort 12. Results in lack of consistency 
13. Provides greater selectivity 13. Results in poor timing 
14. Assures better timing 14. Results in poor media selection 
15. Assures more effective copy appeals and better response 15. Offers opportunities for abuses 
16. Provides better check on effectiveness . 16. Results in allowance being used as discount 
17. Assures better media selection 17. Reduces quality of copy and layout. 
18. Assures better position 


. Results often‘ in poor position 
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ropet place of cooperative advertising 
in their marketing. 

This report was prepared by Ralph 
Winslow, Koppers Co., ‘Inc., chairman 
of A.N.A.’s Cooperative Advertising 
Committee; Stanley H. Chambers, 
Bourjois, Inc.; L. A. Clark, Frigidaire 
Division, General Motors Corp.; H. R. 
Gaudette, Rose-Derry Co.; R. H. Har- 
rington, General Tire & Rubber Co.; 
Lawrence C. Lockley, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.; Albert L. Morse, 
Goodall Co.; and D. H. Odell, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. 

The report is divided into these 20 
chapters: 


|. Definition and scope of report. 
The study is limited solely to “vertical” 
cooperative advertising—that done by 
a single national advertiser acting 
jointly with his distributors, agents or 
dealers (in some cases, with customers 
who buy for further manufacture, as 
in yarn). It excludes “horizontal” co- 
operative advertising—that done by a 
group of manufacturers acting jointly. 

“In vertical cooperative advertising 
plans,” the survey says, ‘‘the division 
of cost may be the common 50-50 ar- 
rangement, or the manufacturers may 
pay as much as 100% of the cost for 
advertising in newspapers over the 
dealer's name at the local rate. The 
manufacturer may, in fact, unwittingly 
or otherwise, pay more than 100% 
of the cost to the dealer. To cite the 
other extreme, cooperative advertising 
sometimes consists of the preparation 
by the manufacturer of dealer help 
material in return for which the deal- 
er may pay some proportion of the 
cost up to 100% or even more. The 
precise arrangements in individual 
cases may lie anywhere between these 
two extremes. Thus advertising that is 
cooperative, but is sometimes not truly 
mutual or reciprocal, falls within the 
scope of this report.” 


2. Advantages and disadvantages 
of cooperative advertising. “In gen- 
eral,” according to the committee, “‘it 
may be said that advertisers employing 
selected distribution are more inclined 
to favor the practice than are those 
with dense distribution.” 

Does a cooperative advertisement 
get more or less reader attention? The 
committee makes no specific answer, 
but says “one small straw of evidence 
can be cited. The Continuing Study 
of Newspaper Reading shows con- 
sistentiy higher readership for the 
average of local store advertising than 
for the average of national advertis- 
ing. In the final analysis, “every ad- 
vertiscment works alone in the sanctum 
of the reader’s mind and makes its 
report in the sales sheet.” 
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3. Additional expressions of 
opinion on cooperative advertising. 
To provide both sides with something 
in addition to cold statistics, the com- 
mittee quotes the opinions of a manu- 
facturer of air conditioning equipment, 
radios, wearing apparel, washing ma- 
chines, drug products, food products, 
jewelry, carpets, corsets, and shoes. 
Some use cooperative advertising, 
others don’t. 


The radio manufacturer says, in 
part: ‘Personally, I feel that radios 
could do with more national advertis- 
ing and much less cooperative, but 
having been in the business a long 
time and having seen cooperative ad- 
vertising grow, particularly in this 
radio business, I am convinced that it 
has a stronger hold than ever and that 
it cannot in any way be discontinued 
except by common consent among the 
manufacturers.” 


The manufacturer of jewelry says: 
“We do not favor vertical cooperative 
advertising primarily because it gets 
the merchant into thinking that the 
manufacturer should carry the cost of 
all that is done locally for the manu- 
facturer’s product. He fails to realize 
that it becomes his product locally and 
that, therefore, it has a rightful claim 
to a part of his local merchandising 
and advertising effort.” 


4. Growth and development. 
Warner Bros., manufacturers of cor- 
sets and brassieres, are credited with 
initiating vertical cooperative advertis- 
ing in 1902. The idea took hold after 
World War I and gained considerable 
impetus with the rise of chain gro- 
ceries. Abuses of cooperative advertis- 
ing in the depression led to the 
passage of the Robinson-Patman law 
in 1936. Volume dropped during 
World War II, but there are ample 
indications that when the “battle of 
brands” is resumed, “the volume of 
cooperative advertising will again rise 
to its pre-war heights or higher.” 


5. Types of vertical cooperative 
advertising plans and services ren- 
dered by dealers. The committee 
identifies four types of vertical co- 
operative advertising: (a) where the 
dealer advertises the product, but does 
not receive any allowance from the 
manufacturer—the dealer makes his 
profit on the sales; (b) where the 
manufacturer includes the names of 
dealers and distributors in his own 
advertising; (c) where the manufac- 
turer pays the dealer a part of the cost 
of advertising the product; (d) where 
both manufacturer and dealer con- 
tribute on a definite basis for a com- 
pletely localized campaign—to sell 
autos, for example. 


Recommended 
Material 
for 


Training Salesmen 


A number of new, inexpensive book- 
lets for salesmen have been written by 
Dr. James F. Bender, 


training expert whose articles have 


personnel 


appeared in Sales Management, 
Printers’ Ink, the Saturday Evening 


Post and other national publications. 


Dr. Bender, Director of the National 
Institute for Human Relations, has 
selected five basic subjects of primary 
importance to all salesmen and pre- 
pared a special handbook on each. 
These booklets are: 


Salesmen’s Mispronunciations 


Do’s & Don’ts 
of the Sales Interview 


Salesmen’s Errors of Grammar 
Salesmen’s Vocabulary Builder 


Courtesy Hints for Salesmen 


Each booklet is handy, compact and 
durable, measuring 4% by 6 inches 
and containing about 50 pages of 
valuable information and expert ad- 


vice. 


They are priced at 60c for single 
copies, 50c each for orders of 10 to 
100, 45c each for 100 to 250. Write 
us today and your orders will be filled 
promptly. 


SALES TRAINING 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Roslyn Heights, New York 
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Practical, confidential help (in 
person or by mail) on all mar- 
keting and manpower prob- 
lems. Moderate retainer fee. 
Write or telephone 


HARRY SIMMONS 


Sales Consultant 


Hotel Beacon, 2130 Broadway 
New York 23, N. Y. 


(Tel. TRafalgar 7-2500) 
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® Twenty years national sales man- 
agement experience in automotive, 
insurance, food, building products 
and advertising. 


¢ Sales organizations have been 
built from scratch. National experi- 
ence in_ selection, 
training over 1700 salesmen. Divi- 
sion of territories, aptitude testing, 
sales promotion ideas and research 
analyses have resulted in sales in- 
creases up to 1200% 


¢ Age 40, married, college educa- 
tion, contacts in the automotive in- 
dustry and leading chain organiza- 
tions and distributors coast to coast. 
Minimum salary $9000. Box 2303, 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


— 


Coming our 


sores MSC NNOX sr. Louis 


ALL ROOMS AIR-CONDITIONED 
GUEST-CONTROLLED 


direction and 


6. Methods of determining size 
of advertising allowances. The four 
methods listed by Leverett S. Lyon’s 
book ‘Advertising Allowances,” are: 
(a) computation based on_ outlays 
made by the recipient; (b) allowance 
based on specified services such as 
window displays, in which the charge 
is based on an estimate of benefit to 
the giver of the allowance rather than 
on costs incurred by the recipient; 
(c) a computation in terms of volume 
of sales; (d) no computation is made 
or at least none is apparent. Allow- 
ance is stated merely in terms of the 
whole amount in a given case. 


7. Methods of payment. “Payment 
of advertising allowances may take the 
form of services, free goods, credit 
allowances, cash payments, or price 
reductions,” according to the com- 
mittee. For detailed breakdowns by in- 
dustries, A.N.A. calls attention to the 
Federal Trade Commission study of 
1939. The private study by Mr. Lyon 
indicates about one-half the companies 
were on a 50-50 basis with dealers, 
and most of the other one-half pro- 
vided dealers with sales literature. 


8. Control is vitally important. 
The important controls are: total 
amount to be spent, the amount to be 


allowed to each individual dealer, the 
proportion to be paid for advertising 
by the manufacturer and dealer, inedia 
to be used, nature of copy and !ayout, 
frequency of insertion, and time of ip. 
sertion. The committee finds that map. 
ufacturers have the most contro! over 
dealers having exclusive sales con. 
tracts, the least control in products 
densely distributed and highly com- 
petitive. It also finds it a pretty obvi- 
ous need for the manufacturer to con- 
trol the total amount of cooperative 
advertising and the amount the dealer 
can spend. It indicates the obvious 
need to control media—for one reason, 
to head off the dealer’s tendency to 
go into media that may build dealer 
good-will but not help the manufac. 
turer. Copy control apparently can be 
settled on an industry basis. To con- 
trol payment, it is held to be better 
practice for the dealer to submit an 
invoice to the manufacturer. 


9. Wide range of media used. 
According to the committee, “The 
following list of media found to be 
in use in vertical cooperative adver- 
tising at present is reasonably compre- 
hensive and is approximately in the 
order of popularity or appraisal: 

“Newspapers, radio (including tele- 
vision), outdoor (signs, posters, 


AR REAL ‘IFE-SAVER’ 


say dozens of 


accounts of AHREND ADVERTISING, 


whose business weve helped to reach 
new and distant shores... 


In any ‘emergency’ 


in merchandising, 


sales promotion or advertising, call 
for AHREND ‘brain and‘brawn’ 


for REAL RESULTS / 


D.W.AWREND COMPANY 


Cat ve Diet Choestning 
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painted | bulletins and walls, spectacu- 
lars ). transportation, advertising (car 
cards), mail (direct and follow-up), 
magazines, motion pictures, store dis- 
play (window, counter, shelf), labels, 
samp sles, handbills, premiums, folders, 
giveaways, calendars, blotters, match 
books, directories, buttons, badges, 
cut-outs, pencils, contests, miscellane- 
ous selling plans, store demonstrations, 
expositions, bazaars, picnic programs.’ 

In a study of 46 manufacturers, re- 
tailers usually selected the specific 
medium, but most manufacturers re- 
stricted the general type of media. 


10, Rates pose troublesome prob- 
lems. The committee states that “an 
advertiser who uses cooperative adver- 
tising largely as a means of running 
his advertising at the lower local rate 
is more likely to take measures to 
insure that the dealer does not charge 
more than the rate he actually pays. 
On the other hand, an advertiser who 
uses cooperative advertising as the 
backbone of his advertising program 
may be entirely willing to overpay the 
dealer for the privilege of having his 
brand mentioned in the dealer’s ad- 
vertising and for sundry other incom- 
mensurable services.” 


11. Government attitudes. A.N.A. 
reviews the history of fair trade legis- 
lation since the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was established in 1914 and 
reminds all that the Commission ‘‘ap- 
pears inclined to view ccoperative ad- 
vertising with suspicion.”’ 


12. Legal aspects. This quotes the 
statement by I. W.. Digges, counsel 
for A.N.A., issued after the passage 
of the Robinson-Patman Act, and the 
questions and answers given to the 
Household Equipment Group in the 
fall of 1945. 


13. Extent and current states of 
cooperative advertising. The com- 
mittee calls attention to the views ex- 
pressed by Mr. Lockley in ‘‘Vertical 
Cooperative Advertising,” (McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York, 1931), to 
the FTC report on practices, and to 
various A.N.A. surveys. 


14. Retailers’ viewpoints on co- 
operative advertising. The views of 
séveral investigators are given on 
tadios. groceries, independent drug 
stores. chain drug stores, hardware, 
furniture, and department stores. 

; pres onan this chapter with 
itement: “Some retail executives 
ome to view an advertising al- 
as a price cut, regardless of 
purpose for which the allowance 


15. Newspaper publishers’ view- 
points. Newspapers are the medium 
most extensively used for cooperative 
advertising—but there is apparently no 
clear-cut, across-the-board opinion 
among newspaper executives on verti- 
cal cooperative advertising. Topics dis- 
cussed in this chapter are separate 
control of national and cooperative 
advertising budgets, competition be- 
tween the local and national advertis- 
ing staffs of the same newspaper, 
allowances granted but not used, over- 
charges by dealers, and full disclosure 
of rates. 


16. Advertising agency viewpoints. 
“There is not, nor can there be, any 
unanimity of opinion on the part of 
advertising agencies toward coopera- 
tive advertising,’ the committee states. 
‘‘Nevertheless, the agency which is do- 
ing a sound, intelligent job for its 
clients necessarily must look at co- 
operative advertising from the stand- 
point of the over-all marketing plan 
and strategy of the manufacturer.” 

A.N.A. recognizes that some agen- 
cies are lukewarm and others enthusi- 
astic about cooperative advertising. 
Because of this, it sounds a warning: 
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‘It may be poor practice to have ad- 
vertising allowance claims handled and 
passed upon entirely by a third party. 
Dealers may resent this delegation of 
functions to a total stranger.” 


17, Agency service and compen- 
sation, ‘ When commissionable publi- 
tions are used for cooperative adver- 
tising the agency may be called in to 
counsel on plan, prepare copy, handle 
production, assist on rates, watch dis- 
counts, do the checking and billing, 
and to protect the advertiser against 
any unfair claims by dealers,” accord- 
ing to the committee. 
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Your Advertising 
Dollar Now Buys 
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TRIBUNES and DEMOCRATS 


AM 


JOHNSTOWN, 


The Combined Daily Average 
Net Paid Circulation of The 
Tribune and Democrat Now Ex- 

@ ceeds 60,000 Copies. 
<== = Do A Better Job In The Johns- 
om town, Pa., Newspapers. 


18. Consequences of discontinu- 
ing cooperative advertising. Fear 
that once a cooperative campaign is 
started it cannot be stopped without 
loss in sales apparently in unfounded. 
A.N.A. cites instances in which dis- 
continuance of the program apparently 
had little or no effect. 


19. Digest of findings of Harvard 
study. This 15-page section of the 
A.N.A. report is a digest of the study 
“Advertising Programs for Products 
with Selected Distribution’’ made in 
1942 by James Dacon Scott, published 
by Harvard University. 
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20. Making the decision. {his 1 
the $64 question, as the A.N.A. com- 
mittee indicates. ‘Every manufacturer 
represented in the A.N.A. has at some 
time had to decide whether or vot he 
will use national advertising as 2 form 
of marketing strategy. Similarly, many 
members have been faced and are now 
faced with the problem of whether or 
not they shall grant advertising allow- 
ances or in some other way subsidize 
sales promotional efforts of retailers as 
one phase of their selling effort. 

“As has been pointed out, each man- 
ufacturer must decide for himself 
whether vertical cooperative advertis- 
ing is a desirable marketing expedient. 
Is it a way of increasing the market 
for particular merchandise? Does it 
simplify or render less costly the task 
of securing and maintaining distribu- 
tion? Is it a mecessary competitive 
device? Does it tend to shift control 
of distribution to an extent which 
may alter net profits? 

The A.N.A. committee recognizes 
that cooperative advertising ‘has been 
looked upon by some as a racket and 
that it has been called bad names,” 
but those in sales and advertising 
“must, your committee believes, ap- 
proach this highly controversial sub- 
ject in a judicial frame of mind, dis- 
pensing with some of the heat which 
has surrounded the practice, and try- 
ing to obtain more light.” 


Aggressive organization manufacturing na- 
tionally advertised chewing gum and 
confectionery products wants Assistant to 
busy executive. Individual must have 
knowledge of mational confectionery mar- 
kets, distributive channels and methods. 
Should be able, with proper direction, to 
set up and supervise sales promotion work 
on a national basis. This would include 
contacting district sales promotion man- 
agers and territorial salesmen as well as 
supervision of retail crews. Individual 
should be trained in the fundamentals of 
sales management, advertising, general mer- 
chandising, and trade consumer relations. 
Must be extremely personable, of good 
appearance, able to think on his feet and 
to speak convincingly and extemporane- 
ously. Ability to handle men is important. 
Must be in a position to travel exten- 
sively. Age 28 to 40. State full quali- 
ficatioms, past experience, former employer, 
and remuneration expected. Reply to Box 
2304, Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


EXPERIENCED SALES 
REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


An excellent opportunity selling 
advertising. Also quality line of 
leather goods for resale. High 
commission basis. Reputable con- 
cern. Write qualifications in de- 
tail and send references. 


AMERICAN CALENDAR CO. 
GREENVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Media & Agency News 


Newspapers 

“BUY - LINES by Nancy Sasser,” 
for the past four and a half years a 
coast-to-coast women’s page feature in 
60 leading Sunday newspapers totaling 
13,500,000 circulation, nearly doubles 
its influence this month with a new 
mid-week column published every 
Thursday evening or Friday morning 
on women’s and food pages. Titled 
“BUY-LINES, Housewife’s Special,” 
the new column features recipes, 


Nancy SAsseR adds 
mid-week “House- 
wife’s Special,” 73 
newspapers, to 
“Buy - Lines.”’ 


housekeeping shortcuts and appliance 
news in 73 newspapers with a total 
circulation of 12,599,000. 


With headquarters in New York 
and the whole country her shopping 
territory, Nancy Sasser gathers news 
from manufacturers who sponsor her 
column, rather than from local stores. 
Announcing that 17 national ad- 
vertisers sponsored her initial mid- 
week column, Nancy Sasser says that 
the recipes are not her own. “They're 
much better than any I could ‘cook up’ 
... for they come from the famous 
test kitchens of the country’s leading 
food manufacturers, and are ‘mistake- 
proven’ over and over again by famous 
home economists. It’s my job only to 
report on them for our advertising 
sponsors.” 
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In the booklet, ‘““An Analysis of 
the Boston Market for Post War 
Years,” the Boston Sunday Advertiser, 
Boston American and Daily Record 
correlate maps, money, and markets 
into the ‘Market of the Millions.” 
“For every mansion—a million homes, 
for every dowager—a million diligent 
daughters, for every tray of canapes— 
1 million plates of beans” is the theme 
of the copy designed to show the 
Power of these newspapers in the New 
England market. It offers a graphic 
breakdown of the Boston 30-mile 
market area, its scope and sales po- 
tentials 

oe @ 


The Miami Daily News celebrated 
the 50th anniversary of its founding 


May 20, 1946 


May 15, a founding that antedated the 
birth of the city of Miami. 


The newspaper was born May 15, 
1896, less than a month after the 
Florida East Coast Railroad reached 
the shores of the Miami River. It 
was not until July 28 of the same year 
that citizens, urged by editorials in the 
columns of the Metropolis, as the 
newspaper was then called, met and 
incorporated the “Magic City.” 

The first issue of the Metropolis is 
now a collector’s item. Its 8-page, 
5-column format is quaint, viewed by 
modern standards, but its contents re- 
flect the fearless news policy that has 
characterized the Miami Daily News 
which was awarded the Pulitzer prize 
for “the most disinterested and mer- 
itorious public service rendered by any 
American newspaper during the year 
1938.” 

The anniversary has been celebrated 
modestly, in line with the newsprint 
shortage, with a 32-page special sec- 
tion, paralleling the growth of the 
newspaper with Miami. 
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Because a group of Pittsburgh bus- 
iness men, lunching together recently, 
decided that what the city needs more 
than anything else is favorable pub- 
licity, The Pittsburgh Press this month 
is breaking a new advertising cam- 
paign in 7 business papers. 


E. T. Leech, Press editor and one of 
the men at the lunch table, incorp- 
orated the gist of the discussion in his 


PLoWSHARE BEATING 


regular Sunday column. A week later 
he outlined Pittsburgh’s many cultural 
advantages. With all its smoke, he 
summarized, ‘“There’s another side to 
Pittsburgh and it would profit this city 
enormously to get busy and tell it.” 


“There’s another side to Pittsburgh” 
is the theme of the new advertising 
campaign. Shying away from ‘‘pres- 
tige’”’ and statistics- heavy copy, 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc., 
agency directing the campaign, devotes 
most of the text in each advertisement 
to discussion of the city’s advantages. 
Only a paragraph or two stresses ad- 
vantages of advertising in the paper. 

Convinced that its own investment 
in the city justifies such a program, the 
paper not only will promote Pitts- 
burgh, but also will back its advertis- 
ing with an aggresive campaign of 
promotion and publicity to encourage 
other advertisers to boost Pittsburgh. 
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Edward D. Madden becomes execu- 
tive vice-president and general man- 
ager of the American Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Network, Inc., having re- 
signed as vice-president, director and 
head of the Central New Business De- 
partment of McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


This Week Magazine announces 
that it will add the Atlanta Journal on 
July 7th and the Des Moines Register 
and Minneapolis Sunday Tribune on 
September 8th to its list of distributing 
newspapers, bringing total membership 
to 23 and circulation to 8,268,874. 
.. . Frank B. Powers, who returned 
to The Knoxville Sentinel from the 
Army Air Corps last January, is now 
advertising manager. . . . The Scripps- 


.. . Veteran Charles W. Tennant, Jr., copy chief J. R. 


Pershall Co., opening the agency’s on-the-job training program for its new 
veterans, ok’d by Illinois Board of Education and Veterans Administration. 
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@ Yes, here's your guide to buying prestige- 
building letterhead paper. You'll be safe 
if the watermark reveals the answers to 
these three questions because the finest 
papers are made from cotton fibres . . 
the more cotton fibre, the finer the paper. 
Finally, it should reveal who made it... 
like Fox River, who has been making fine 
cotton fibre papers since 1883. 

For instance, our English Bond is water- 
marked as illustrated. It's a beautiful paper 
for letterheads, forms, envelopes and any 
business contact papers or outgoing mail. 
Ask your printer, lithographer or engraver 
about Fox River papers. He'll be glad to 


recommend the paper with the correct cotton 
fibre content for each business need. 


BOND, LEDGER AND ONION SKIN PAPERS 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 


418-E So. Appleton Street, Appleton, Wisconsin 
f 11614 


| mazagine,” 
| monthly appearance with the August 
| issue of 200,000 copies on July 17. 


MOLLIE SLOTT is 
new manager of 
the Chicago Trib- 
une - New York 
News Syndicate, Inc. 


Howard newspapers are closing the 
Memphis office as of June 1 and or- 
ganizing a new territory, the Central 
Division of the National Advertising 
Department, with offices in the Union 
Central Building in Cincinnati. This 
office will also control a new national 
office to open in Fort Worth, Tex. . . . 
The Kansas Farmer and the Hutchin- 
son Chamber of Commerce are spon- 
soring the May 24 aviation meet when 
more than 200 farmers, all individual 
plane owners, will fly to Hutchinson 
and form the Flying Farmers’ Club of 
Kansas. 


Magazines 


New Magazines: Disc, the “record 
announces its initial 


Devoted to entertainment through re- 


| cordings, the publication is designed 
| to appeal to all ages and tastes, ‘‘those 


interested in swing, jazz, popular. 


_ Classical and operatic selections.” . . 
| Registered Travel Service for the Pri- 
| vate Flyer, a new medium in the aic 


travel field, begins publication on 
August 1. The new publication, ‘a 


| flight planning directory of pertinent 
_ information on airport and associated 
| facilities for private flyers in the 
| Northeast area,” is said to have a guar- 


anteed circulation of 10,000 copies... 
Your Own Home, a magazine de- 


_ voted to information for the guidance 


and protection of prospective small- 
home owners, begins monthly publica- 
tion with the June issue which is al- 
ready on the news stands. 

* oe * 


Completed plans for Life Interna- 
tional, the new world-wide edition of 
Life Magazine, a fortnightly to begin 
July 22, are announced by F. S. Gil- 
bert, advertising manager. Published 
in English in this country, its editorial 


| material will be selected from the two 
| preceding issues of Life, and advertis- 


ing will be sold separately as a service 


| to United States foreign traders. No 


circulation guarantee is possible, Mr. 
Gilbert points out, but estimates that 
initial net paid circulation will exceed 
150,000. Distribution will be approxi- 
mately 40% to Western Europe, 15% 
to Africa and the Middle East, 25% 


to Latin America, and 20% to Aus. 
tralasia, India, China and the Philip. 
pines. 

2 @ 


The Curtis Publishing Co. an. 
nounces that the subscription price of 
The Saturday Evening Post is increased 
from $4 to $5 a year, with single copy 
price remaining at 10 cents; also that, 
effective June 1, the single copy price 
of Ladies’ Home Journal increases 
from 15 to 25 cents, subscription 
rates rising proportionately. 
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Fawcett Publications announces the 
appointment as editor of Motion Pic- 
ture Magazine, Maxwell Hamilton, 
who succeeds Joan Curtis, and of Dan- 
iel A. Jenkins as assistant editor of the 
same publication. 


HaMIL- 
newly — ap- 
editor of 

Motion 
Magazine. 


MAXWELL 
TON, 
pointed 
Faweett’s 
Picture 


Business Magazines 


The McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Inc., releases this month the first issue 
of its new McGraw-Hill Digest with 
a guaranteed circulation of 20,000 
throughout the world, exclusive of the 
United States and Canada. An out- 
growth of the McGraw-Hill Overseas 
Digest which reached 197,000 monthly 
circulation among the Armed Forces 
abroad, the new magazine compiles 
articles from all of the company’s pub- 
lications for world-wide distribution. 
James H. McGraw, Jr., is the pub- 
lisher, Frank K. Lawler, editor, and G. 
Vincent Butler, advertising managet. 

A new editorial service, covering 
news and ideas on retail selling by 
radio and television, begins this month 
in three Fairchild publications, and is 
designed to report regularly retail sell- 
ing developments in these media for 
the retail trade. 

* * & 


Charles A. Wight, vice-president of 
the Bankers’ Trust Co., and Jerome 
Clarke Hunsaker, chairman of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Acro- 
nautics, are elected directors ol! the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. . . . Edi- 
tors of internal, external and business 
publications in Toledo, Ohio, have 
organized a Toledo Industrial Editors 
group. For its insignia, the new of- 
ganization uses the initial letters TIE 
with a rope tying them together. 
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MABLEY & CAREW, CINCINNAT 


Windows like this blossomed across the country when 
HOLIDAY magazine first appeared. Leading stores used 
the “Holiday” theme in their own advertisements ... in 
college and fashion shops ... in promotions for every 
kind of merchandise from sporting goods and hardware 


to evening gowns. 


And this was all SPONTANEOUS! 


May 


These leading stores found the HOLIDAY idea a “natural” 
—built hundreds of catchy displays around it, inaugurated 
“Holiday” departments. One store displayed HOLIDAY 
to introduce a Travel Bureau. A second found 18 different 
ideas in the first issue of HOLIDAY on which to base 
large, beautiful window displays. Another staged a gala 


travel fashion show. 


Holiday 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 


20, 1946 


- CLEVELAND 


HALLE BRO 
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Alert merchandisers have found unending possi- 
bilities in the HOLIDAY idea. ..an idea that has a 
walloping sales appeal because it touches the pent- 
up desires, the pent-up buying power, of today! 
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( DAVENPORT, ROCK ISLAND 
MOLINE, E. MOLINE 


. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 


QUAD.-CITIES 


ST. LOUIS 
© 


Since 1943, Hooper and Conlan 
surveys have shown that only 
WOC delivers the Quad-Cities — 
the largest metropolitan area 
between Chicago and Omaha;. 
and between Minneapolis and 
St. Louis. It’s the 40th retail 
market in the nation, with ap- 
proximately 218,000 population. 


ACCORDING TO 
HOOPER THE 


40m. 

O narxer 
IS DELIVERED ONLY 
BY 


DAVENPORT 
B. J. PALMER, President 
BURYL LOTTRIDGE, Manager 


BASIC AMERICAN NETWORK 


5000 WATTS—1420 Kc. 
FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives 


IOWA. 


George O. Noville, veteran pilot- 
engineer who flew with Admiral Byrd 
on the latter's historic polar expedi- 
tions and transatlantic flights, is named 
air cargo editor of Aero Digest and 
Revista Aerea, and Dr. Arthur Nutt, 
director of aircraft engineering of the 
Packard Motor Car Co., is now power 
plants consulting editor of Aero Di- 
gest. .. . M. M. Devans is appointed 
promotion manager of W. R. C. Smith 
Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga... . A. 
C. Corman becomes news editor of 
American Exporter. 


Television 


The Chevrolet Motor Division of 
General Motors Corp. will sponsor a 
series of commercial television broad- 
casts in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co.—the first auto- 
mobile company to employ live tele- 
vision on a network basis, and the 
largest single industrial organization 
ever to enter the television field—it 
is announced jointly by T. H. Keating. 
general sales manager of Chevrolet, 
and Paul Mowrey, chief of ABC's 
television operations. Four consecutive 
weekly programs will be televised 
from the DuMont studios of station 
WABD in New York City. Chevro- 
let’s entrance into the television field, 
according to Mr. Keating, is moti- 
vated by the rapid development of 
television and the belief that the ex- 
perience gained as a pioneer sponsor 
will be extremely valuable at a later 
period when television is commonplace 
in the American home. 


* * * 


A 32-page brochure outlining the 
progress made by ABC television and 
forecasting future video activities of 
the network is released to news out- 
lets, stations, advertising agencies and 
other groups interested in television. 
Based on the theme, “The Show’s the 
Thing,” the booklet demonstrates how, 
in the past year, ABC has endeavored 
to (1) make good shows for reviewers; 
(2) provide a sound basis for public 
service in television; (3) build shows 
that will be economically practicable 
for advertisers, considering present 
audience limitations. 


* * * 


The Columbia Broadcasting System 


| announces that the Federal Telecom- 


munication Laboratories, Inc., affiliate 
of the International Telephone & Tele- 


| graph Corp., has been licensed to man- 
_ufacture television transmitter equip- 
| ment based on CBS8 ultra-high fre- 


quency color television inventions. 
This is the second major firm licensed 
under Columbia’s color television in- 
vention patents. Provisions of the 
agreement between the two companies 


Pur J. Key 
joins Lennen & 
Mitchell, Ine. ag 
vice - president, 
board member. 


parallel the contract signed two 
months ago with the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. 
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WCAU, Philadelphia’s 50,000-watt 
CBS outlet, reports that it has pe- 
titioned FCC for authority to with. 
draw its application for a low fre- 
quency black and white television sta- 
tion in favor of a new application for 
full color high frequency, and that it 
will shortly demonstrate CBS full 
color television in Philadelphia by 
using coaxial cable to pipe telecasts 
from New York City. 


* * 


“The truth About Color Tele- 
vision,” written by Thomas T. Gold- 
smith, Jr., director of research of the 
Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc., 
is ready for distribution. Preparation 
of the booklet was announced in re- 
cent advertisements of the DuMont 
company, in which Dr. Allen B. Du- 
Mont, president, challenged the claims 
of those sponsoring color television, in 
its present state of development, as a 
practical service for the home. 


* * * 


Following its return to the air 
earlier this month, NBC telecasting 
signs for exclusive rights to the Joe 
Louis-Billy Conn world’s champion- 
ship heavyweight boxing match at the 
Yankee Stadium June 19, which will 
be sponsored by the Gillette Safety 
Razor Co. Also disclosed is the as- 
signing of television rights to NBC 
and Gillette for all fights promoted 
by The Twentieth Century Sporting 
Club, Inc., from Madison Square 
Garden and outdoor parks in the New 
York area. 


Radio 


The plan to maintain its programs 
in all time zones during Daylight Sav- 
ing Time at the same hour the yeat 
‘round as put into operation by the 
American Broadcasting Co., is report 
ed proving a boon to local stations, for 
it entirely does away with the need to 
reshuffle local programs twice each 
year. The plan was developed and pro- 
jected upon the Monday through Fri- 
day operations of the network by 
Charles E. Rynd, ABC vice-president. 
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